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NATURALIZING THE SUPERNATURAL.* 
By James H. Hyslop. 


4 
Introductory. 


Mr. Podmore is the bete noire of the Spiritualists. No 
man in the field of psychic research is so thoroughly hated 
and perhaps none has done more to invite this attitude of 
mind from a certain class of believers. He has made no con- 
cessions to either their beliefs or their methods, and what- 
ever favorable position he takes regarding telepathy, clair- 
voyance and premonition or prevision, he never fails to an- 
nounce his unconvinced attitude toward the belief in spirits. 
He has successfully defied all the evidence that has converted 
many others of his colleagues and having obtained the plaud- 
its of the sceptical world for his resolute doubts he has that 
company for his followers and admirers and the Spiritualists 
feel angered at his obstinacy, as they perhaps prefer to call 
his suspense of judgment. It is quite possible that his chief 
enemies are those who would like simply to boast of his con- 
version instead of investigating carefully. However this 


* The Naturalization of the Supernatural. By Frank Podmore, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York and London. 1908. 
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may be he is a perpetual barrier against the enthusiasts that 
like to quote the discomfiture of sceptics. 

It is not to the credit of sceptics that they should worship 
Mr. Podmore as much as the believers hate him. They are 
quite as blind in their admiration as the other class is in its 
dislike. The real duty of the sceptic, as it is of the believer, 
is to investigate for himself as the only security for his be- 
liefs and not to rely upon authority of any kind. But as the 
world is constituted, I suppose we shall always have the res- 
olute believer and the resolute sceptic dividing, both of them, 
only in the object of their faith. Those who are determined 
not to make any concessions to the belief in spirits will praise 
Mr. Podmore and his works. The Spiritualist, on the other 
hand, will find in him the hated incarnation of doubt, and Mr. 
Podmore will probably delight as much in this hatred as he 
will in the respect of the sceptic. 

Now I do not coincide with either the believer or doubter 
in the estimate of Mr. Podmore and his work and it is for 
this reason that I here make his latest book a text for certain 
discussions and explanations. This book has both the merits 
and faults of all that Mr. Podmore has written, and they in- 
vite both praise and criticism. The praise, however, is not 
so deserving as it would have been a generation ago. Mr. 
Podmore was described by one of my lawyer friends recently 
as a “ professional” sceptic. He had been reading Mr. Pod- 
more’s books and found him quite like Cato when he came to 
spiritistic theories but just as credulous as the ordinary man 
in reference to miracles, if they were called telepathy or 
something else. A generation ago this critical scepticism 
was absolutely necessary, not for the sake of ascertaining the 
truth, but for the sake of fooling the incredulous scientific 
man who measured a man’s intelligence by his sceptical tem- 
per. The Society had to convince the world that it was 
scientific and it could but adopt that attitude as a means of 
inviting respect and availing itself of the authority that would 
attach to that method among the materialists. 


In other words, the standard for the conversion of the 
world is not always coincident with the standard of truth. 
The scientific man has to pursue more or less fixed standards 
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for ascertaining the truth, but when he is trying to educate 
or convert his public he does not necessarily rely wholly 
upon that standard. He resorts toad hominem methods. He 
accepts the prejudices of his critics and adjusts his methods 
to suit them. He does not require to regard his methods for 
conversion as fixed laws of scientific procedure in determin- 
ing what the truth is. He meets his opponents’ demands, 
knowing that they will not listen on any other terms than 
their own. No man can be influenced on any other terms 
than his own premises. All the more important that the 
premises should be true, but this is not necessary for the pur- 
pose of converting him. It is, of course, not safe in any case 
to convert a man on false premises and no intelligent person 
would risk his cause on any such basis. But he may safely 
conquer his critic by taking premises which are true but 
which may not be the primary ones in determining the truth 
concerned. 

Now in the early history of psychic research a great body 
of prejudice and misunderstanding had to be met. It was 
necessary to meet this and to present the severest standards 
of investigation. Not that such a kind are not always de- 
sirable, but that the sceptical mind had to be conquered on 
its own territory, and to accomplish this the real standards 
of truth had to be kept in the background while others were 
brought forward and emphasized in the public work of in- 
vestigation. For instance, the public assumes, and I find 
also many men who profess to be scientific assuming, that 
the honesty of mediums is a most important factor in the re- 
sults. Nothing is more absurd or indefensible. For con- 
verting this type of mind it is extremely important to claim 
or prove that your subject is honest. But a truly scientific 
man would be ashamed to indulge such an assumption. A 
man who claims to be scientific and yet makes this assump- 
tion ought to be put out of court. If he cannot see that 
wholly different conditions determine the validity of an al- 
leged fact he should be excluded from indulgent considera- 
tion. But when it comes to converting him it is another 
matter. We might cultivate his good will, especially if the 
community accepts his authority, by conforming to his preju- 
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dices and by showing him that his standards have been ac- 
cepted and satisfied. We may laugh at him in our sleeves, 
but we can also disarm him, and that is the first important 
step. It is not in the advocacy of a theory that this need be 
done, but in the establishment of facts which the sceptic’s 
prejudices prevent him from admitting. The majority of 
men’s prejudices are not determined by any really scientific 
positions, but by the relation of the individual to his environ- 
ment, tho preconceptions are caused by education and ex- 
perience. His environment, however, is the first thing that 
the individual regards when having to face a new truth or a 
new fact. He may not be always conscious of this influence. 
He may even think that he is governed by wholly different 
agencies and that he is strictly scientific in his resistance to 
the new. But the opinion of their neighbors is one of the 
strongest influences in men who ought to be above them, and 
it decides the methods by which they have to be converted to 
the doctrine that their neighbors are wrong. 


If we could convert the sceptic’s neighbors first we might 
introduce a very strong counter-irritant to his conservatism. 
But it happens that too often this very environment respects 
his authority and will not listen to any gospel except that 
which the orthodox teach, and it is necessary to secure good 
company by fooling the fountain heads of knowledge! It is 
a fact that they have not always been the discoverers of the 
most important truths. Most of the world’s largest views of 
life and knowledge have originated among the common peo- 
ple or outside the circle of the orthodox. All that the scien- 
tific man has accomplished in these matters has been the ac- 
cumulation of more acceptable proof. In psychic research 
the facts have been affirmed for ages and imitated for as 
many, and it is only a question of obtaining a criterion for 
discriminating between the genuine and the false. Unfor- 
tunately it has had to adapt itself to the dogmatism of scien- 
tists to get any hearing and to continue a back fire on this 
group by getting the public to bring its influence to bear on 
the prejudices of the slow moving devotees of science. If 
the public had not come to respect the so-called scientific 
man so much, psychic research might have gone about its 
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task without trying to convert the sceptic except by making 
him an anomaly inthe community. But as this type of mind 
has possessed the public ear ever since the triumph of phys- 
ical science we can only accept its standards and silence it on 
its own grounds. But scepticism and its methods are never 
a criterion of truth or knowledge. They are much more 
marks of ignorance; and I freely grant that sometimes this 
kind of ignorance is better than any amount of uncritical 
knowledge. But in conceding this we need not ignore the 
fact that prejudices and intellectual blindness are as much 
the attendants of dogmatic scepticism as can ever be ascribed 
to belief. 

We may concede a sceptic’s demands for the sake of con- 
verting him without admitting that he is right in his stand- 
ards of truth. ‘That is, we may conduct our investigations 
to meet the most rigid demands of resolute incredulity and 
yet have no respect for its assumptions. In some respects 
this is precisely what has been done, but many a psychic re- 
searcher does not recognize the fact that the criterion by 
which he accepted his facts was not the one that impressed 
his critic. Sooner or later we must come to the position that 
our standards must be ad rem and not merely ad hominem. 
We may conceal this point of view for the time, but it will 
not deceive the man who does his own thinking. The ra- 
tional and scientific man will recognize that our standards 
are meant to catch the unreasonable and ignorant sceptic and 
that many a fact which the sceptic will reject has more value 
than the one which converts him. 


I may illustrate this by the arbitrary criterion which was 
set up in the Census of Hallucinations. I do not criticize the 
authors for the course taken at that time. They were, no 
doubt, wise in adopting the limitation of ten years for the 
acceptance of stories which they would use in a scientific 
court prejudiced as that court was at the time. But the time 
has long since passed when we could seriously and without a 
smile insist upon that standard as a necessary one i re. 
The sensible man will admit frankly that a story from certain 
persons and one hundred years old, or even second hand in 
some cases, may be incalculably more important evidentially 
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than many a story ten minutes old. The Philistine who wills 
not to believe may desire to conjure up illusions of memory, 
defective memory, absence of record, etc., in the case of the 
old story, but with certain persons these objections do not 
tell so strongly against their statements as ignorance will tell 
against some stories half a day old. But we satisfy a preju- 
dice when we limit our selection to recent narratives and also 
offer the opportunity for contemporary investigation, where 
all sorts of objections can be raised, if one wants to be un- 
reasonable, to a past that cannot any longer be interrogated. 
But all this has nothing to do with the merits of a scientific 
issue. It has only to do with conversion, and conversion 
must always rest on the premises of our critic and may not 
depend upon scientific method at all. Of course the really 
scientific and open-minded man will not depend upon arbi- 
trary criteria, but the fact is, we are sorry to say, that there 
are really very few unbiassed scientific men. The late Prof. 
S. P. Langley placed that percentage very low. He made it 
one-fiftieth of one per cent of those who claimed to be scien- 
tific! This will show to what extent ad hominem arguments 
have to be employed in this subject. 

The really scientific standard of validity in any alleged 
fact is the synthetic unity of a group of facts which can not 
be due to chance and each of which may not be natural ac- 
companiments of the others. Perhaps we may add to this 
statement the fact of quantity or repetition which makes 
facts familiar. But the first criterion is the interlocking of 
individual and naturally independent incidents to constitute 
a consistent whole. That standard is worth a thousand of 
the arbitrary criterion imposed by the prejudices of the man 
we are trying to interest. 


I allude to this fact because I notice that Mr. Podmore 
still clings to the old standard of the Census of Hallucina- 
tions, as if it had an intrinsic virtue in it. That it has none 
such ought to be apparent in the fact that only an arbitrary 
principle can distinguish between a story ten and eleven 
years old. Why not place it at nine years, or six years, or 
twelve years? Mr. Podmore is perfectly aware, if he would 
show a little sense of humor, that a matter of a few months 
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or a year will not affect a narrative in all normal conditions of 
the human mind, and if this be so why not frankly recognize 
the fact, especially after we have removed a lot of prejudices 
about the matter by accepting the sceptic’s false premises? 
We have ultimately to come to the intrinsic standard in all 
cases and that is the consistent unity of certain facts produced 
in large numbers under the varying conditions of human 
progress and change. Each individual story may not supply 
all the credentials desired, but the mass of them may supply 
enough to eliminate the personal equation from many others. 
\Vhen it comes to the supernormal the synthetic unity should 
be of perfectly natural events taken individually, and the 
only supernormal aspect should be that conjunction, or the 
conjunction of one extraordinary fact with a group of per- 
fectly natural ones. A single incident of this against all 
human experience would not suffice, but multiplied in many 
cases they would prove much more when the individual case 
or a few of them would not carry conviction. This synthetic 
unity is worth much more than any arbitrary standard set by 
the prejudices of the age tho it may not be available for pro- 
ducing the desired effect, until the sceptic has yielded his 
antipathy to our point of view. 

With this introduction I may turn to special topics of 
more weight and interest. In this further discussion of Mr. 
Podmore’s book I mean to examine the fundamental ques- 
tions assumed or defended in it, in order to ascertain the 
source of what I regard as the illusions of his attitude toward 
certain specific theories of supernormal phenomena. 


The Natural and the Supernatural. 


The very title to Mr. Podmore’s book, namely, “ The Nat- 
uralization of the Supernatural,’ shows a fundamental illu- 
sion in regard to the problem of psychic research. As a title 
to catch the interest of a reader it would not be criticized. 
But if that were his object he should have been careful to ex- 
plain that it did not do more than appeal to a mistaken inter- 
est. He, however, takes the conception seriously and in the 
introductory chapter admits that the title “ describes in pop- 
ular language the object aimed at.” Now as the whole pol- 
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icy and choice of language by the English Society, and of Mr. 
Podmore in particular, have been to discredit the popular 
conception of the problem it is surprising that this point of 
view is at all recognized here. The consistent course of Mr. 
Podmore would have been to repudiate this point of view 
instead of accepting it as intelligent, which it is not. It 
might be worth informing him also that the class of thinkers 
to whom he is such a bugbear have long since abandoned 
that conception of the problem as worthy only of children. 
They may be mistaken, but they cannot be moved by the de- 
sire or demand that we shall naturalize the supernatural. 
They do not know the distinction. Many of us have long 
since abandoned both the natural and the supernatural as a 
distinction which no intelligent man will assume. It is cer- 
tainly worthless for argumentative purposes and has been 
ever since the recognition that consciousness conformed to 
law. It is only conceiving your issue in a form to make the 
contention for the natural a mere petitio principii. No doubt 
it appeals to the prejudices of the physicist who, in his philo- 
sophic conceptions, has rarely gotten beyond savagery, but 
essays to dictate how we shall think about all the problems 
of the universe. Now I make no concessions whatever to 
the dogmatism of physical science. Not that I assume the 
existence of anything non-physical: for I must, at least in the 
argument, take for granted that the physical has the first 
claim on our allegiance. But I do not concede anything to 
that dogmatic spirit which continues to use the terms “ phys- 
ical” and “natural” as if they had not fundamentally 
changed their import in the course of men’s intellectual de- 
velopment. 

At one time the distinction between the “ natural” and 
the “supernatural” was convertible with that between 
“matter” and “ mind,” or between the “ physical” and the 
“spiritual.” The distinction arose in the controversy be- 
tween Greek philosophy and Christianity. Greek thought 
insisted upon a monistic view of the world and this meant 
that there was but one reality, one kind of substance in the 
universe. This substance was said to be matter. At first 
this matter was that which affected the senses and only when 
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Epicureanism came to the front was the term extended to 
cover a supersensible reality, the atoms, which were regarded 
as matter in spite of their inaccessibility to sense perception. 
But sensible or supersensible Greek thought would not admit 
any but one ultimate kind of substance. In this manner it 
secured that unity in the world which is the passion of phil- 
osophy. At the same time it denied the immortality of the 
soul, at least in the materialistic development of its views. 
But Christianity came forward with the alleged fact of im- 
mortality and simply challenged Greek thought to either ac- 
cept the fact or to give up its monism. But Greek philos- 
ophy was obstinate and would deny immortality before it 
would admit a system of dualism. Christianity, of course, 
had the opposite bias, that of insisting that immortality was 
possible only on the assumption of something non-material 
or immaterial. In lieu of getting sympathy for its belief in 
survival after death on a monistic basis it chose dualism as 
the price of what it regarded as a fact. To it, therefore, the 
supernatural was only the limitation of the monistic view, 
which had to sustain itself by denying facts, or what was al- 
leged fact. The distinction, then, between the “ natural” 
and the “supernatural”? was the distinction between the 
known physical and what presumably transcended this ac- 
cepted field. In its logical character it represented nothing 
more than the distinction between the normal and the super- 
normal, which Mr. Podmore grants, and all the casuistic pro- 
cesses of human argument can play around that distinction 
as confusedly as it can about the antithesis between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural. The difficulty of fixing the limits 
of the normal is just as great and just as easy as to fix those 
of the natural. What we always do is to select some special 
and definite set of phenomena for determining the character 
or definition of a term and then speak of all outside those 
limits as not that particular conception, and it remains an en- 
tirely negative concept as long as it is conceived and defined 
by its relation to the previously limited group of facts. The 
supernormal is purely a negative conception until we can 
learn to define it by positive qualities. It is simply the non- 
normal. It is and was the same with the supernatural. It 
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was the negation of the natural, and if there were any facts 
to prove that the natural as previously defined had been 
transcended it becomes a perfectly legitimate and necessary 
conception, not to be denied or removed, even tho we are 
not able to understand it as we suppose we understand the 
natural. 

If Greek thought had made itself flexible enough to ad- 
mit within its compass the alleged facts on which Christian- 
ity had based its philosophy there would have been no con- 
troversy, but not being willing to concede an extension of 
the “natural” or “ physical” it thought to deny the exist- 
ence of anything transcending the then known! The then 
known was the properties of matter and consciousness was 
supposedly a function of material organism. 3ut Chris- 
tianity simply played sceptic on this question of the nature 
of consciousness and as long as it maintained that mental 
phenomena were not functions of the physical it had no al- 
ternative to the hypothesis of the “supernatural.” It may 
not have been clear in its limitations of the physical, but 
neither was Greek philosophy any more clear, as Christianity 
only accepted the Greek definition of them. Hence the as- 
sumed nature of the physical determined whether it could be 
assumed to be all that human thought had to recognize. 
The “supernatural” was simply the necessary correlate of 
the limits assigned to the idea of matter and this whether 
those limits were arbitrarily assigned or not. Materialism 
was the name for the point of view which affirmed monism 
and denied the existence of any reality beyond or not depend- 
ent on it. Spiritualism, or dualism, was the name for the 
doctrine which affirmed that matter as ordinarily defined did 
not account for the phenomena of consciousness, and more 
especially for the alleged phenomena of apparitions and allied 
events which even Mr. Podmore reproaches science for not 
accepting! 


The real point of controversy was in regard to certain al- 
leged phenomena, and it is perhaps the point of discussion 
to-day with many of the scientific Philistines. Their hesita- 
tion and opposition to telepathy, for instance, is the appear- 
ance to them that their whole fabric of physical science is 
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endangered thereby. They prefer “ coincidence,’, “ sugges- 
tion,’ and all sorts of irrelevant terms supposedly excluding 
the supernormal rather than to make any concession to their 
apparent character when called telepathy. Their standards 
of conception in physical phenomena do not include such a 
thing as thought transference. They never reflect that they 
may have nothing but a limited experience in determining 
the limits of the physical, but assuming, as they too often do, 
that the physical is perfectly clearly known and defined, they 
will deny the facts of the supernormal or seek to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public by chance coincidence, suggestion, 
etc., rather than accept a modification of their antecedent and 
preconceived ideas, where they would be ashamed to adopt 
such a view in a murder trial. Cautiousness is not to be 
questioned in accepting the unusual, but no one should have 
any theories that are so easily disturbed as the ordinary ma- 
terialism is by telepathy, clairvoyance and allied phenomena, 
if he is to pose as a scientific man. 

I have said that the first distinction between the natural 
and supernatural coincided with that between the material 
and the immaterial, between monism and dualism. This 
proceeded upon the assumption of certain properties attach- 
ing to the material by which its limits were defined. They 
were motion, weight, extension, etc. If these properties ex- 
hausted the possibilities of existence—and the illusion of 
early thinkers was that they did—then it would be easy to 
determine how belief must act in the face of alleged facts as- 
serting the existence of something else. But even the ma- 
terialist was not long in abandoning the criterion by which 
he defined the nature of matter. When pressed he aban- 
doned weight and selected fixity or uniformity of action as 
its most essential property. The theological mind had as- 
serted that will, especially the divine will, had power to vary 
the order of events and in fact for a long time identified will 
more or less with caprice, and it was this which not only de- 
fined the supernatural, but also excited the opposition of the 
materialist, who was confronted with undoubted evidence of 
certain fixed laws in the world which apparently did not yield 
to the fiat of the divine. The controversy therefore changed 
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from the opposition between the material and the immaterial 
to that between the fixed and the capricious, between the 
uniform and the variable, between a necessary and a con- 
tingent order of things, between what are called laws and 
chance or accidental events. In the popular conception, 
which Mr. Podmore deliberately adopts, this opposition is 
nothing more than the familiar and the unfamiliar. If then 
his naturalizing the supernatural is to be taken in its import 
as recognized by him it will mean nothing more than famil- 
iarizing the unfamiliar. But this does not involve explaining 
the facts. It can mean only repeating them sufficiently to 
show that they are not wholly accidental. What Mr. Pod- 
more gains by the traditional terms is the implication that he 
is dealing with the historical antitheses, when, in fact, they 
have wholly disappeared from rational discussion. ‘The old 
limits of the “ natural” as the grossly physical have wholly 
disappeared and absorbed in that term many of the phenom- 
ena that would have been unquestionably “ supernatural ” to 
an Epicurean. If we do not recognize the supernatural to- 
day it is because there is no distinction between it and the 
natural, because the line of demarcation which defined the 
ancient controversies has wholly disappeared and the natural 
does not carry with it the implications that it once had. If it 
does not carry these it is an act of equivocation to employ 
the antithesis, and such I regard all attempts to discuss scien- 
tific problems in terms of it. It betrays absolute ignorance 
of what has gone on in the intellectual world outside the nar- 
row limits of bigotted physical scientists who do not know 
what progress has been made in the refinement of the “ nat- 
ural” until some forms of it are identical with the ancient 
conception of spirit. As expressing the antithesis between 
materialism and spiritualism, in its historical meaning, it has 
an intelligible application, but it does not serve to draw the 
line of distinction where it did once and hence cannot be used 
to imply the exclusion of spirit where it did so once. Indeed, 
with the Augustinian creatio continua as the point of unifica- 
tion in the natural and supernatural they may be conceived 
as expressing the two sides of the same shield. This gives 
the idea of the familiar to the natural and the idea of causality 
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to the supernattral, and this is perhaps the basis of union in 
all modern thought when it comes to reduce its terms to in- 
telligibility in the field of phenomena. But leaving this aside 
it is clear that a man is only lugging ancient controversies 


into the arena when he defines his problems in the terms un- 
der notice. 


The only proper thing to do is to express it in terms of 
the normal and the supernormal, because the line of distinc- 
tion is not drawn where that between the natural and super- 
natural is presumably drawn. ‘The admission of the idea of 
law into the doctrine of mind in modern times and the identi- 
fication of the natural with the idea of law deprive the scien- 
tific man of the right to use the “ natural” to exclude from it 
the field which had all along been regarded as outside it. 
When he does so he is using the new conception with the im- 
plications of the old and is guilty of equivocation, as indi- 
cated above, and appropriates a mere prejudice for opinions 
which are excluded by the very conception of the terms as 
generally used by intelligent men. I say intelligent men with 
malice prepense, because the problem of psychic research is 
supposedly not to be conceived in terms of the popular mind. 
Mr. Podmore so conceives it and says so, forgetting that it is 
the business of the intelligent and scientific man to know that 
his problem is a great deal more than opposition to the plebs. 
In the philosophic problems of to-day it is not the primary 
issue between monism and dualism as it was in the age of 
Xenophanes and later in the conflict between Greek thought 
and Christianity, the only controversy that makes the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural relevant 
anywhere, but it is the question whether we have established 
a set of facts that require us to modify in some way the con- 
ceptions of previous knowledge. It is not a question whether 
we shall contradict the whole mass of beliefs antecedent to a 
given time but whether that mass of beliefs had seen the 
whole truth, and in this conception of the problem the dis- 
tinction on which Mr. Podmore depends plays no part what- 
ever for intelligent men. It is only a part of the old lumber 
of a defunct age. 


I think I can make this clear in another way. The whole 
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progress of science has been in the extension: and refinement 
of the “natural.” Every new discovery more or less modi- 
fies that conception. It widens it in the same proportion 
that the discovery of a new species widens the compass of the 
genus, and especiaily if the new species shows marked differ- 
ences in comparison with the old. The “natural” for to-day 
is not the same as the “ natural” of antiquity. For savages 
it is the gross physical world. But as the field of the super- 
sensible forces of the universe extended, the “ natural” wid- 
ened its import, what Mr. Spencer calls the “ Generalization ” 
of concepts. As I have already remarked, at first it was a 
term for material substance, then it denoted the uniformity 
of the action of matter, or in some cases the summation of 
things in existence acting according to regular laws. This 
last included mind, where the former excluded it. It will be 
apparent also that, at first, it denoted the sensible world. 
Soon, however, it came to include the supersensible world 
which was still regarded as matter. For a long period this 
supersensible world was not only a speculative one, but did 
not extend beyond the need of atoms. But finally a number 
of forces besides new substances have been added to the cate- 
gory of reality and to it we still apply the term “ nature ” or 
“natural,” in spite of the fact that ether, which is one of 
these realities, hypothetical or otherwise makes no difference, 
does not exhibit a single property by which we define matter. 
It obtains the application of the idea only because of the real 
or alleged uniformity of its action. To the ancients of the 
time of Plato and many other writers the ether and some 
other things would not have been regarded as material in the 
ordinary sense of the term and they might have called them 
supernatural in a strictly defined sense of the term. You 
could include them in the “ natural” only by extending the 
import of the term. ‘This extension would remove the oppo- 
sition between the older conception and the new one, tho 
many naive minds would go on assuming the antithesis. 
The equivocator could easily have his way with that class and 
delude it with the idea that he was denying their views when 
he was only including them in his own! But, of course, usu- 
ally he too is fooled. He alleges a contradiction between 
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the new and the old when the widened import of his terms 
‘actually establishes the consistency between them, and pos- 
sibly without involving any abandonment of the older hy- 
potheses. This is not always the case, but it so often enough. 

This process of widening conceptions is apparent in the 
whole field of facts which represent new discoveries. A new 
species, a new phenomenon not immediately classifiable with 
the known, an event or incident that seems to contradict pre- 
vious knowledge, all necessarily widen the previous knowl- 
edge, if we explain the new consistently with the old. There 
is a modification of the old, perhaps not as great as if the dis- 
tinction between the new and old were radical, but a modifi- 
cation nevertheless. I may illustrate this in psychic research 
by the phenomena of jugglery. Our observation of a jug- 
gler’s trick represents a perfectly clear exception to our or- 
dinary experience, until we ascertain the real explanation, 
and even then it has all the elements of an exception to the 
conceptions we had in mind when observing it. It is not 
explicable by the cause which determines that we shall con- 
ceive itasa perplexity. If we were to limit the conception of 
the ‘“‘ natural” to the apparent and sensible ideas in mind 
when we admit the inexplicability of a juggler’s trick we 
should be obliged to call this latter a “ supernatural” fact. 
This would mean nothing more to us than that it was not 
explicable in the way we have been accustomed to under- 
stand other things, and this will hold true also after we have 
explained the trick as no exception as a whole. The differ- 
ence is there just the same and we have only widened our 
conception of the “natural” when we decide to call a jug- 
gler’s trick by that name. The characteristics of it remain 
out of our sight until they are revealed, but in its normal ap- 
pearance the exception to other experiences remains, and it 
could not produce an illusion if they did not. 


Now I am not presenting this illustration to apologize for 
anything but to insist upon the flexible limits of all our con- 
ceptions and that they are subject to evolutionary changes, 
which, if we should recognize them would save us many a 
fallacy in our arguments. It may be well enough to assume 
the point of view tentatively for purposes of analysis of a 
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problem, but we should never suppose that the limits of any 
of our fundamental concepts are so fixed that we can dogma- 
tize with them freely. The process of development in knowl- 
edge introduces so many extensions of our ideas that the lan- 
guage of one age does not mean that of another, and in dis- 
cussions of the kind before us it is not well for any scientific 
purposes to import into a controversy the conceptions of one 
age to decide the merits of those in another. So much for 
general principles, and the distinction between the “ natural ” 
and the “supernatural” only illustrates them in a specific 
case. That is the reason why we cannot today admit any 
distinction between them that can affect the issue at hand in 
psychic research. In proportion as we widen the import of 
the “ natural” we contract that of the “ supernatural,” until 
the latter can obtain an opposition to the former only by at- 
taching some meaning to it which it either never had or has 
to be imagined in order to suppose an antithesis with the 
“ natural.” 

It is quite as possible and as relevant for the spiritualist to 
adopt the position that modern science is supernaturalizing 
the natural as for Mr. Podmore to assume his position. The 
spiritualist would have this ever widening import of the term 
to start with in his favor and above all he could point to the 
recent developments in physical science as suggesting that 
point of view. Indeed Prof. Kennedy Duncan openly de- 
fends this scientific trend of things. The abandonment of 
the atomic theory as the ultimate point of view for explana- 
tion and the reduction of atoms to ions and electrons, making 
these phenomena of ether, as well as light, heat and magnet- 
ism, and thus making ether the ultimate substance out of 
which matter has been created, while ether is regarded as 
something which has no recognizably essential properties of 
matter, are equivalent to introducing ideas which antiquity 
would have unhesitatingly regarded as “ supernatural,” and 
accepting certain definitions would have been correct. If 
we should have reason to believe that ether is capable of ex- 
hibiting consciousness we should have completed the “ super- 
naturalizing ” process of explaining “nature.” The widen- 
ing of reality and the placing of something else than “ mat- 
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ter” at the basis of things changes the center of scientific and 
explanatory interest, so that the reverse point of view is 
adopted in comparison with the “natural,” which started 
with ‘ matter” as its basic principle. The subordination of 
material phenomena to the etherial simply “ supernatural- 
izes’ the universe, in at least one conception of that term, if 
we refuse to take the conception of the “ natural ” any farther 
than it has been taken usually. And the course does not de- 
pend on “ generalizing’ the idea of the “ supernatural,” but 
in the place assigned to it in the explanation of things. The 
“natural”? may remain as comprehensive as before. But if 
a man chooses to insist on perfectly clear thinking and also 
upon the correct scientific criterion of provable things, 
namely, sense perceptipn, he may demand that the “ natural ” 
shall be narrowed and the “ supernatural’ widened, and if 
he does so he would still more “ supernaturalize ” the order 
of things. 

If Iam asked which of these courses I would take I would 
say, neither of them. Ido not believe in adopting the super- 
naturalization of the natural or in the naturalization of the 
supernatural. They are both intellectual frauds practiced on 
the uncritical public. They may well be used tentatively for 
purposes of critical analysis and to show the flexibility of our 
conceptions, but as means of determining ultimate truths 
they are little better than prestidigitation. 

Now if Mr. Podmore means by the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural that it is the same as that 
between materialism and spiritualism, there might have been 
a basis for discussion. He does not say that he makes it con- 
vertible with the latter and one will search in vain through 
the book for any avowed acceptance of the materialistic the- 
ory. To make his preference for the “natural” clear he 
should have defined his position on this matter. But he does 
not do so. He seems to have left to his publishers the duty 
to do this. On the paper cover of the volume they advertize 
it in the following terms. 

“Mr. Podmore’s book is a skilful and scholarly present- 
ment of an able materialist, whose main conclusions are those 
of an intelligent scientist. After tracing in a lucid and vigor- 
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ous style the history of the spiritualist movements, the author 
gives some rather surprising exposures together with explan- 
ations of some of the ghost stories which have hitherto been 
accepted by the followers of psychical research as incontro- 
vertible.” 

Does Mr. Podmore accept this characterization of him- 
self? Has he given his permission to this description of his 
position? Does he thus avow the materialistic position? If 
he does, it explains what he means by the “ natural ” and the 
controversy is very much narrowed. The conceptions of 
materialism and spiritualism are much clearer and more in- 
telligibly defined than are the “natural” and the “ super- 
natural” in popular usage. I doubt, however, whether Mr. 
Podmore is either aware of this advertisement of his position 
and as much doubt whether he would accept it as correct, if 
apprised of it. But it is well to notice what understanding of 
his position exists among his readers and what the prejudices 
are that praise his work. ‘With them science and material- 
ism are convertible. And this conception has been encour- 
aged by the triumphs of physical discovery. But there are 
passages in the book which show either that the publishers 
have misinterpreted Mr. Podmore or that he has contradicted 
himself. I think it more likely that it is the former. But 
the silence of Mr. Podmore in regard to the definition of the 
problem of psychic research, in so far as it is explanatory and 
theoretical, leaves him open to this misunderstanding of his 
position, if we are to judge it by the statements to which I 
have just referred. In the chapter on “ Communication with 
the Dead ” he speaks very sympathetically with the spiritistic 
theory, and indeed admits that it is a possible interpretation 
of the phenomena on record. I may have occasion to refer 
to this again and allude to it now only to point out the con- 
tradiction .of this attitude with the publishers’ description of 
his position. 


This misunderstanding of Mr. Podmore’s position—for | 
think it is a misunderstanding of it, if we interpret rightly the 
concessions mentioned—may be due to the general implica- 
tions of a negative attitude toward the alleged facts in favor 
of spiritism, but I think it more likely due to the failure to 
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define carefully what the problem of psychic research is in its 
interpretative functions. On this point Mr. Podmore is not 
clear. In the chapter on Spiritualism he says that “ one of 
the chief objects which the Society for Psychical Research 
set before itself was the investigation of the physical phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism,” but does not indicate what it was 
that made this investigation a pertinent affair. It was only 
the relation of these alleged phenomena to the theory of ma- 
terialism that made them appear worthy of consideration, ex- 
cept as growing illusions if they were not significant. It was 
the claim of their meaning against a materialistic philosophy 
that insisted on their recognition. The consequence is that 
no man can approach these phenomena intelligently without 
some conception of their relation to philosophic doctrines and 
it is exceedingly important that this be defined and the issue 
clearly stated. There is no way to understand the meaning 
of our facts without this preliminary process. But Mr. Pod- 
more does not explain his problem, and hence even his criti- 
cism of facts loses its bearings. Of this again. The imme- 
diate point of interest is the explanation of the interpretation 
that his readers put upon his work and his motives. 

That this interpretation of his position is a natural one is 
apparent in his treatment of Telepathy. He recognizes that 
the phenomena admitted are a recognition of the facts which 
Spiritualism has claimed to be true in the past. But it is the 
spiritistic interpretation which he questions and in order to 
enforce his sceptical view he advances telepathy as an alter- 
native hypothesis, thus nullifying the facts as evidence of 
Spirits, in his estimation. He directly states that “if the 
facts of telepathy are admitted it does not yet appear that 
they carry us beyond the material world, the world which 
includes alike neural processes and etherial vibrations.” 
Then at considerable length he undertakes to connect telep- 
athy with a theory of undulations. He recognizes that some 
think telepathy must revolutionize our scientific conceptions 
of the universe and then tries to controvert this by suggest- 
ing that it may be compared to wireless telegraphy and as- 
sociated with the vibrations that physical science identifies 
with heat, light, and electricity. This he regards as “ nat- 
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uralizing the supernatural.” It is this, his conception of 
telepathy, which I think should be examined with consid- 
erable care. If telepathy be taken as controverting or ques- 
tioning a materialistic theory it is necessary to show that it is 
consistent with materialism in order to “ naturalize ” it, and 
this Mr. Podmore does without calling his position material- 
istic. His fundamental claim is that telepathy may be con- 
nected with vibrations of a suitable amplitude to identify the 
process with the phenomena of physical science. I shall 
quote his statements on this matter and then take up the 
issue directly. 

Mr. Podmore begins with a statement of what normal 
communication is between living people and proceeds to the 
analogy with wireless telegraphy. 

“There remains the question as to the nature of the 
transmission [speaking of telepathy]. When I tell a piece 
of news to a friend a psychical state in me produces a corre- 
sponding psychical state in him. But we recognize that the 
psychical process proceeds pari passu with a physical process. 
The tension in my nerve centres provokes to action my or- 
gans of speech, which give rise to aerial waves, which in turn 
produce a physical change in my friend’s ears and so ulti- 
mately in his brain. Can any corresponding chain of phys- 
ical causation be traced when the news is conveyed telepath- 
ically? So far as experiments at close quarters is concerned, 
when the two parties are separated by a few feet or yards 
only, there is no difficulty in conceiving that the entire pro- 
cess may be susceptible of expression in physical terms. We 
have at either end of the chain a physical event—the changes 
in the cerebral tissues which are presumed to correspond to 
every thought or sensation. And it is not without interest to 
note in this connection that the arrangement of some of the 
nerve cells in the brain bears a superficial resemblance to the 
arrangement of the particles in the ‘ coherer ’ used for the re- 
ception of the message in wireless telegraphy.” 

I want to discuss fully the misconceptions involved in all 
that is said here and in the assertion or insinuation that there 
is any “ naturalization of the supernatural” in this. I might 
raise the fundamental question whether “etherial vibra- 
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tions’ can be regarded as any part of the material world. 
Ether is not defined by any one, and cannot be defined as 
matter, without implying what no scientific man can admit, 
namely, that it possesses the essential properties by which we 
define matter in physics and chemistry. Either gravitation 
or inertia or both are regarded as the fundamental properties 
of matter, and yet ether has neither of these. It is perfectly 
penetrable, has no weight, and has not shown the property 
of inertia, unless this is conjectured. It is so different from 
all that we understand by the material in the laboratory and 
general experience that we might call it anything we pleased 
that we regarded as non-material, assuming the clear defini- 
tion of matter and the possibility of positively characterizing 
it. But apart from technical description it is not matter as 
we have usually understood it, and it is “ natural,” in com- 
parison with the ordinary and accepted conception of matter, 
only in the sense of familiar, not gravitating and inert sub- 
stance. You are stepping over into another world when you 
are talking about ether conceived as it is by physics and 
chemistry and it is only because physical scientists talk so 
glibly and everlastingly about it in their theories that we do 
not demand of them a critical analysis of their conceptions. 
They are allowed freedom to pursue their speculations, but 
philosophers never! But intelligent men will ask that we 
have clear definitions and thinking in such matters. 


But conceding the physicist’s mode of dealing with ether 
immune from criticism and analysis, there is a more decisive 
criticism that can be passed upon Mr. Podmore’s comparison 
of telepathy with the normal communication between living 
persons. He says that when we tell any piece of news to a 
friend a psychical state in ourselves produces a correspond- 
ing physical state in our friend. This is not true in any 
sense of the terms in which the causal nexus is likely to be 
understood. As a fact, considering our mode of education, 
a mental state in me is in some way related to a mental 
state of another with whom I am conversing, and there 
may be a remote causal nexus in the general sense that 
the chain of events, taken with certain tacit agreements pre- 
viously established between us, involves a connection that 
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superficially looks like a connection of a causal sort between 
the mental states. But this is not strictly correct. We 
might insist that there is no causal nexus at all in the normal 
communication of two individuals, in so far as their mental 
states are concerned. It is certain that the accurate use of 
the conception of causality does not allow us to assert this 
between my mental state and that of my friend in any direct 
sense. There is only the physical nexus between the sound 
or vibrations that my voice produces and the sound that my 
friend hears. Now we may assume a causal connection be- 
tween my thoughts and my action producing the sound, but 
there is no determinate connection between any sound made 
and the particular mental state of my friend that is like my 
own, until we have previously agreed upon the meaning of 
this physical symbol, and even then the causal relation is not 
like that between physical events. 


To put this more radically and clearly. We do not 
“communicate ” thoughts by any process of transmission in 
normal life, even when we use physical stimuli to “ convey ” 
them. ‘There is no sort of “natural” connection between 
our mental states and those of others. We do not “ trans- 
mit” our thoughts in any sense in which that term is under- 
stood in physics. We can only “communicate” physical 
effects to others, and unless they understand the symbols 
used in the act they never get our thoughts at all. What 
the process is can be best illustrated by the relation to each 
other of an intelligent person and a savage, and in fact in the 
same sense, between people of different languages. _We are 
so familiar with our ordinary intercourse that we use expres- 
sions for economical purposes which imply a causal relation 
which does not exist at all. The mental state of the civilized 
man cannot be communicated to the savage, or those of the 
German to the Italian until the two have learned the same 
language. They are as helpless in the exchange of ideas as 
two trees, except so far as mimicry can be employed, and that 
implies the formation of some agreement to attach the same 
meaning tocertain symbols. Without this antecedent agree- 
ment there can be no interchange of ideas whatever. The 
infant or the uneducated man simply learns to imitate his 
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associates, accepting authority or experience and adjusting 
themselves toit. Language asa series of symbols thus arises 
and we simply produce certain sounds which evolution or 
experience has produced for us as symbols of certain mental 
states, on the assumption that this experience is the same in 
all normal persons. ‘This is again concretely illustrated by 
the method of “communicating” with deaf mutes. They 
afford an illustration of the break down of the normal means 
of transmitting ideas. We have then to construct some ar- 
bitrary symbols in the form of motor or muscular movements 
to indicate the alphabet or objects. The deaf mute inter- 
prets them, not by virtue of any “ natural” relation between 
the symbols and the thoughts to be conveyed, but by virtue 
of the agreement which is gradually established by means of 
social relations previously maintained. He interprets these 
symbols as he would physical phenomena and learns to ad- 
just himself accordingly. But thoughts are not transmitted. 
He simply conjectures the existence in others of thoughts like 
his own. If the savage or infant does not know what sym- 
bol can be used no intercourse is possible. In fact the inter- 
change of ideas would be as impossible as the Philistine 
thinks telepathy is. 

The acquisition of identical mental states by two individ- 
uals depends wholly upon the possibility of like experiences 
and the mutual understanding of physical symbols, which are 
not necessarily connected with specific thoughts, in the na- 
ture of things, but obtain an arbitrary association by the tacit 
or deliberate agreement of men in their social relations. Mr. 
Podmore admits the pari passu character of the physical 
events in normal “ communication,’ but he forgets or neg- 
lects the fact that there is no “ natural”? nexus between the 
thoughts and the physical events that operate causally be- 
tween the two individuals. 


The same conception has to be taken of the processes in- 
volved in the telegraph and the telephone. They do not 
represent the “ communication ” of ideas or thoughts. They 
are simply the transmission of certain physical effects pre- 
arranged in a certain order and with appropriate interrup- 
tions mechanically to be interpreted in accordance with a 
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previous agreement as to their symbolic character. Every 
form of telegraphy and telephony involves this view of the 
case, and this is that there is none but an arbitrary or con- 
ventional relation between our thoughts and the communica- 
tion of them by this means. 

We might call attention here to the whole process by 
which language originates and the normal “ communication ” 
of ideas take place. ‘The process is practically the same with 
children and all persons who have no common language. 
They must stand mute in the presence of their fellows. 
Children depend on their elders so definitely that they are 
obliged to adjust themselves to this environment in order to 
live at all. They do not know what the mental states of 
these elders are except as they infer them from the similarity 
of their own actions to that of others. In the imitation of 
their environment they soon discover a social response and 
in this way “communication” arises and a language is 
formed. ‘Tacit agreement of what certain physical actions 
shall mean arises and a social fabric is possible. We may 
then say that imitation and adjustment are the basis of nor- 
mal “communication ’”’ between living people. Without it 
they could no more exchange ideas than can a man and a 
tree. Thoughts and vibrations have no more affinity or re- 
lation to each other than have music and digestion, chemistry 
and politics, or light and navigation. There is no convert- 
ibility of one into the other. For the sake of certain rela- 
tions they are symbolically connected, and we have peace in- 
stead of war. 

We do not * communicate ” with each other normally by 
means of vibrations. The vibrations exist and the vibra- 
tions may be “ communicated” from one person to another 
in various ways. But they carry no thoughts with them. 
The same thoughts would not even be associated with the 
same set of vibrations or physical phenomena but for the 
previous mutual agreement that it should be so. We agree, 
tacitly or otherwise, to the adjustment of our mental states 
to symbols which may indicate, not “convey,” our ideas, 
and hence our mental states are simply “ parallel”’ with the 
physical facts which seem to transmit them, but “ parallel ”’ 
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only in the sense than they have no natural connection with 
them while they in fact are not conceived as ‘“ communi- 
cated” at all. They simply occur in the two minds and the 
physical adjustment of the two or more bodies in harmony 
with the separate mental states is only an indication that the 
physical effects of those mental states mean not to get into 
conflict. 

All this means that naturally we are all completely iso- 
lated from our neighbors, as isolated as the Leibtizian mon- 
ads, and with no means for communication or intercourse 
with each other except the conventional ones that we consent 
to accept in the course of imitation and adjustment. Now 
it is precisely because telepathy has no known resemblances 
to this process that it is not reducible to it and that it appears 
as such an anamoly in human experience. Judged by this 
standard it has not been “ naturalized ” and will not be until 
we can show that the conditions of transmission are essen- 
tially the same as in normal life. This implies that some in- 
telligent understanding has been reached about certain phys- 
ical symbols prior to telepathic communication. Does Mr. 
Podmore or any one else suggest this or try to defend it? 
The reader may be assured that they have not. No attempt 
has been made or thought of in this connection. Having 
become as familiar with the use of the term telepathy as they 
are with others as representing facts and conceiving that it is 
some direct process between living minds, for which there is 
not any scientific evidence whatever, they neglect the fact of 


its radical distinction from all communication which we do 
know. 


Now telepathy has no essential resemblances to any of 
the processes of communication between living persons. 
The mysterious part of it is that we find the mental state of 
A in the mind of B without any accompanying physical in- 
tervention of a known kind. We do not find on the whole 
that hyperaesthesia affords any clue to explanation of it. 
Hyperaesthesia involved in the distance of thousands of miles 
is not different from more appalling theories, and no physi- 
ologist or psychologist would venture to suppose it. He 
would rather believe in chance and fraud than this. But it 
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is the impossibility, so far as present knowledge goes, of re- 
ducing telepathy to any appearance of the normal physical 
means of “communicating” ideas that frustrates the “ nat- 
uralization’”’ of it, in any sense but that of frequency and 
familiarity. Its inexplicable feature is the identity of A’s 
and B’s thoughts without the use of any conventional sym- 
bols. It seems to be a direct process of transmission or 
communication and without symbolic agencies of any kind. 
There is only the remotest analogies to physical trans- 
mission in it. In the experimental and spontaneous inci- 
dents assumed to prove it in the publications of the English 
Society there is one characteristic that suggests a resem- 
blance to physical causation. It is the circumstance that the 
present mental state of A may be, or is assumed to be, an 
active cause and can affect the mind of B. In physics causes 
in energy produce effects and a present mental state is con- 
ceivably a cause, and the coincidence of its occurrence with 
the percipience of it by another is taken as evidence of a 
causal nexus. This relation may not be a direct one, but as 
we cannot easily assume any other under the circumstances 
we appear to regard the phenomena as intelligible by sup- 
posing it. But this relation is not the essential ‘characteristic 
of communication, or is not the only one. The symbolic 
character of the physical events in our daily intercourse and 
the indirectness of the process are essential. But these are 
not apparent at all in telepathy. There is direct identity 
between the thoughts of A and B without any known .con- 
ventional symbols in accompaniment. The analogy is no 
better with wireless telegraphy, which Mr. Podmore intro- 
duces. You may assume all the resemblances you please, 
superficial or otherwise, between the particles in the “ co- 
herer ” and the brain of the man, it does not affect the issue. 
The question is whether the communication by telepathy in- 
volves the essential agreement between agent and percipient 
as to the symbols to be employed in the transmission, and 
until this agreement and symbolic characteristic is there no 
essential resemblance exists between telepathy and ordinary 
intercourse. As I have remarked this gives telepathy its ex- 
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ceptional nature and prevents any scientific classification of 
it with the “ natural” in any scientific sense of the term. 


Mr. Podmore quotes Sir William Crookes as suggesting 
the possibility that there may be “a telepathic chain of brain 
waves along which the message of thought ” may be trans- 
mitted. But even granting this fact there is no essential 
resemblance between that process and the use of undulations 
of the air in normal perception, as the latter are associated 
with merely conventional symbols in order to “ communi- 
cate’ our ideas. The vibrations do not carry the thought in 
normal “ communication ” and until it can be shown that the 
undulations of the air carry our ideas there is no resemblance 
between normal “communication” and the imagined method. 
The chasm is not in the least bridged between the “ natural ” 
intercourse and the “supernatural” one of telepathy. You 
are only using phrases which deceive the popular mind. On 
the subject of spirits Mr. Podmore treats the popular mind 
with contempt and thinks it is to be undeceived. Now large 
numbers of this mind are as credulous as children about the 
relation between telepathy and vibrations and seek to ex- 
plain everything by them. ‘They are completely ignorant of 
the conventional symbolism by which thoughts or mental 
states are associated with real or imaginary vibration, and 
Mr. Podmore makes no effort to correct their superstition in 
this matter. It is quite respectable to believe or talk about 
vibrations, if you can have the world accept the illusion that 
you are explaining a thing “naturally” as ordinary inter- 
course. It is exceedingly respectable to be a doubter about 
spirits, which, as far as we know, might explain facts very 
“naturally,” and to appeal to vibrations with great nonchal- 
ance, covering up your illusion and question begging by ig- 
noring the want of the essential characteristics to make the 
appeal relevant. The very reference to the vibrations with- 
out the presence of this need forces you to assume that men- 
tal states are directly transmitted by vibrations without sym- 
bolic associates and so virtually identifies thought with them, 
a position which is materialistic enough and raises the ques- 
tion why “ nature ” has not copied this process in our normal 
interchange of ideas. The fact that it has not done so es- 
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tablishes a complete chasm between ordinary “ communica- 
tion”’ and the supposed telepathic transmission, and abso- 
lutely nothing has been done to “ naturalize ”’ it. 

I am not opposing the hypothesis that such direct “ com- 
munication ’’ of mental states is possible. I do not know 
whether it is either possible or a fact. All that I am insist- 
ing upon is the radical distinction between telepathic and 
normal “ communication.” They have not been reduced to 
any scientific unity and will not be until you have shown 
either that normally ideas are “communicable” without 
symbols or that telepathic intercourse also employs symbols. 
Mr. Podmore has not even suggested or attempted this. It 
is the only course open at present for “ naturalizing ”’ telep- 
athy. 

To me it is not necessary to either “ naturalize” or “ su- 
pernaturalize ”’ telepathy or anything else in order to use it 
for making certain phenomena credible as facts. It is itself 
only a name for a group of facts for which we have not found 
a causal agent that is intelligible to science in terms of its 
previous conceptions. The assumption that it is a direct 
process between living persons is not warranted by evidence 
of any kind. The only reason for making such an assump- 
tion is the habit of science when proposing hypothetical 
processes. This habit is that the known shall be used to 
make the new intelligible. If vibrations made normal inter- 
course intelligible, as they do not, we might regard this ap- 
peal to the direct relation between living persons more ra- 
tional. But in the absence of any such relation in normal 
life it is pure imagination to introduce vibrations into the case 
and does not indicate the process needed to make the phe- 
nomena explicable when we suppose it direct and not re- 
quiring a tertium quid for effecting the result. As we cannot 
scientifically assume the external agent a priori, we must lean 
toward the direct connection. But that is an hypothesis as 
much demanding evidence as the one you will not mention. 


If the dead exist—and Mr. Podmore admits that this is 
quite possible—it is just as possible that the dead might be 
the intermediaries in the ordinary telepathic transmission of 
thought in every case. So far as we know the dead may be 
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the tertium quid which will make the whole process intelli- 
gible, or even “ natural.’’ I do not say or imply that I accept 
any such view at present. But neither do I accept the view 
that it is a direct process between the living. I am. com- 
pletely agnostic on this point, and until I obtain some rea- 
sonable evidence for either agency I shall not attempt to ex- 
plain the phenomena for which telepathy is a mere name. I 
am speaking of the possibility that the dead might be the 
carriers of ordinary telepathic messages only to suggest or 
show the extent of our ignorance of the whole matter in so 
far as explanation is concerned. We have, of course, to 
prove the existence of the dead before we have the right 
scientifically to appeal to their action as a tertium quid in ex- 
planation of telepathic coincidences, but telepathy as a name 
for facts cannot in the least stand in the way of proving their 
existence if we have any conception of what the real evidence 
for spirits is or of the limitations which telepathic phenomena 
indicate. It is only our ignorance about telepathy that 
makes it an evidential restriction in the acceptance of spirits 
in any case, and that ignorance is a special reason for not 
invoking vibrations and other miracles in behalf of the ma- 
terialistic theory. 


Let us take two hypothetically conceivable ways of ren- 
dering telepathic coincidences intelligible in terms of “ nat- 
ural” events. Accepting the telepathy which Mr. Podmore 
admits and interpreting it as meaning nothing more than a 
name for the facts, and accepting also the possibility of spir- 
its existing, we might easily overcome the difficulties in- 
volved in the assumed identification of thought and motion 
or the direct transmission of it by means of vibrations without 
symbols, if we simply supposed that spirits might have some 
access to our subliminals for receiving our thoughts and 
themselves carried them to their destination, and at moments 
when conditions were favorable sent them through the sen- 
sory or motor organism of the percipient. Leaving the ex- 
planation of telepathy aside we may as easily suppose that 
spirits can obtain information from us in that way, and with 
the interesting phenomena which we so universally find in 
observation of human experience, that “spirits”? claim just 
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such a command over the limitations of space that trammel 
our normal and telepathic transmission of thought, we might 
easily understand the whole process. In fact this claim of 
“spirits” to be much more independent of space than we are 
more or less coincides with the very limitations of space on 
the experimental telepathy of which Mr. Podmore speaks. 
He notes that distance seemed to affect experimental telep- 
athy, just as the laws of physical force might be expected to 
affect it. But he also found that in spontaneous telepathy 
no such law seemed to apply. But instead of admitting that 
this contradicted the “ natural” interpretation of telepathy 
he resorted to an hypothesis of Sir William Crookes that it 
might be an exceptional type of vibrations that enabled it to 
disregard distance. But is the insinuation that exceptional 
types of vibrations “ naturalizing” a thing? ‘“ Nature” or 
the “ natural,” by supposition, was the kind of vibrations or 
distribution of force that was affected by distance and when 
we find anything which we cannot reduce to that type we 
have, in strict logic, to admit that we have the “ supernat- 
ural’? and any mode of calling it “ natural’ only widens the 
meaning of your term “natural’’ and removes its antithesis 
to the “ supernatural.” They become identical and you can- 
not draw the inferences that you could draw before. With 
this assumption of extra-natural vibrations as an unsup- 
ported hypothesis dismissed from scientific consideration, not 
merely as arbitrary, but as useless if true, and because all 
“natural”? communication involves symbolic methods, we 
may call attention to the other difference between telepathic 
and ordinary distribution of energy with more emphasis. 
The claim that the dead are not limited by the laws of the 
physical world in overcoming space limitations, I repeat, co- 
incides with the apparent defiance of space by spontaneous 
telepathy. Might we not suppose that spirits, if they exist, 
are the intermediaries in effecting such coincidences? \Vould 
it not make the phenomena perfectly intelligible, if we did so? 
Whether it “ naturalized” the process would depend on the 
question whether “ natural’? meant physical or familiar. 


But suppose we dismiss spiritistic suppositions from the 
case. We have another hypothesis which some people hold, 
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and hold it, too, to eliminate the spiritistic. Suppose that our 
subliminals, whatever this may mean, may be able to act in- 
dependently of our bodies and also defy the limitations of 
space. Imagine them going about carrying on conversation 
with each other in terms of our symbolic methods and the 
use of subliminal hyperaesthesia, and we have the soul carry- 
ing messages from place to place without resorting to excep- 
tional types of vibrations or to any of the ordinary laws of 
physics to explain them. Here we suppose that the normal 
principles of language and communication maintain and we 
presumably do not have to invoke the bete noire of the phys- 
ical scientist; namely, discarnate spirits. Thompson Jay 
Hudson and hosts of people believe in this view, not, it is 
true, expressing themselves in so bald a way about the sub- 
liminals acting independently of the organism, but assuming 
that the mind can disregard space limitations at will prac- 
tically and select information from living minds at a distance 
with all the capacity of Deity and all the devilishness of 
Satan! By it they seek to explain the facts and to evade the 
necessity of admitting the existence of discarnate spirits as 
the agents in various phenomena. 


If you ask me whether I believe in any such hypothesis I 
should answer emphatically that I do not. I do not even 
admit its possibility as suggested by evidence of any kind. 
If I used the term possible in connection with it at all it would 
be with reference to my ignorance of the universe and its 
methods at large. But scientifically it is preposterous, so 
preposterous that no intelligent person would tolerate it until 
it had produced some iota of evidence in its support. , But I 
have called attention to it for the purpose of showing how 
little sense of humor and intelligence its advocates exhibit, 
when they suppose that it sets aside the credibility of spirit 
existence. This assumption of subliminals or our own souls 
leaving or disregarding bodily limitations and carrying on 
intelligent intercourse with the subliminals of others and re- 
porting them at the odd moments of automatism is so steeped 
with anti-materialistic assumptions that one wonders how a 
man can any longer question the existence of the discarnate. 
The independence of the body at present must carry with it 
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something more than a probability of survival. I shall have 
occasion to recur to this again, but I produce the idea here 
for the purpose of showing how little inconsistent it is with 
the existence of spirits and their more rational intervention 
in such phenomena as the telepathic. Being scientifically 
preposterous it can serve no purpose but to reveal the straits 
of its advocates, and its reductio ad absurdum of the opposition 
to spiritistic hypotheses enables us to obtain toleration of the 
latter, tho we may still dispute the fact of communication 
with the dead. The more “ natural” supposition is that the 
soul, if it exists in connection with the bodily organism at all, 
is insulated more or less from other living souls and also from 
the discarnate, if they exist. But granting sporadic telep- 
athy between the living, and whether direct or indirect, we 
might have sense of humor enough to admit the possibility 
of the same process between the dead and the living as be- 
tween different living individuals. With this admission it 
would only be a matter oi the selective unity of the facts to 
prove that telepathy imagined must most “ naturally ” be be- 
tween the dead and the living, that is, prove the existence of 
the dead. This supposed we may admit the possibility that 
the dead might be the intermediaries in ordinary telepathic 
transmission, and we have an hypothesis that has no anom- 
alies with the experience including telepathy between the liv- 
ing, tho it may be anomaious with the ordinary physical laws 
of things as revealed in sense perception. 

Now if Mr. Podmore wanted to “ naturalize”’ telepathy 
why did he not accept and press the suggestions presented 
in the experiments of Lehmann and Hansen. Instead of do- 
ing this he appears jealous for the Society and endeavors to 
discredit their results, tho admitting that they had performed 
important experiments. These two experiments had sus- 
pected that, in the experiments of the English, involuntary 
whispering, that is subliminal motor action, had influenced 
the results. They first performed a series of experiments at 
a certain distance and found that the results were not beyond 
classification as chance coincidence. They then arranged to 
stand in the foci of two concave discs or reflectors and to re- 
peat the experiments. They found in the latter that the results 
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were not due tochance. The thoughts of one were more read- 
ily obtained in that manner than before. It was assumed that 
the involuntary influence of consciousness on the vocal organs 
and through these on the air and more remotely the sublim- 
inal sensorium of the percipient affected the result. In this 
way they supposed that the “ordinary channels of sense” 
had been the means of communication and that telepathy 
was not a necessary assumption. What they did not see was 
that “telepathy ” might be the name for precisely this pro- 
cess. The definition of it as “ communication independent 
of the ordinary channels of sense’ meant precisely that there 
was no conscious or supraliminal knowledge of the impres- 
sions by which the perception of a stimulus was felt. Sub- 
liminal hyperaesthesia or “ involuntary whispering ” was as 
much a transcendence of the normal as “ telepathy ” could be 
assumed to be, except when we imagined that the telepathy 
occurred at great distances. Normal sense perception is 
transcended by subliminal action always, tho such phenom- 
ena as those of Lehmann and Hansen indicated a very definite 
alliance with the usual modes of communication. However 
that may be, they did not see that they might only be giving 
a clear definition of “telepathy ’”’ and not opposing it, espe- 
cially as conforming to the laws of ordinary communication 
as affected by distance. 


‘é 


Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that “ telep- 
athy” at short distances is precisely what Lehmann and Han- 
sen imagined the communication to be. This would mean 
that the transmission of thought did not transcend the em- 
ployment of symbols. We know that consciousness affects 
the tonicity of the muscles, and we know that all of us in- 
evitably produce effects on the muscles unconsciously in all 
our thoughts, and this is the more noticeable when we are 
thinking intently. Suppose then that the thoughts we are 
intently trying to transmit “telepathically ” actually affect 
the motor system in the usual way and thus transmit to the 
air the appropriate vibrations, which may be transmitted to 
the subliminal sensorium of percipients. These impressions 
might be taken up and interpreted in the usual way and 
emerge in the normal consciousness as other subliminal pro- 
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cesses do. In this way the whole process of “ naturalizing ”’ 
telepathy at short range might be effected and no mystery 
about it be admitted. But Mr. Podmore, to save the repu- 
tation of Prof. Sidgwick and Mrs. Sidgwick insists on contro- 
verting the case. No doubt you have the case of more dis- 
tant telepathy to meet. But if you have a spiritistic theory 
to take into account you may easily explain the matter. Ac- 
cept what is implied in “ectenic force” or * pseudopodia,” 
as Mr. Podmore does, and you have what may easily fall into 
line with the whole series of phenomena purporting to em- 
body telepathy at a distance. Our subliminal functions seem 
not to be necessary for our present environment, at least such 
of them as are associated with the supernormal. If the soul 
be a fine material or etherial organism, “ pseudopodia”’ or 
“ectenic force,” and if it survives, it can probably have the 
ordinary access to our subliminal processes and so obtain our 
thoughts. ‘That is, the same processes employed in the “ in- 
voluntary whispering’ of Lehmann and Hansen. might be 
used by spirits to obtain and to transmit thoughts at a great 
distance, and in this way we should have the least possible 
variation from our “ natural” methods of “ communication.” 
The old symbols of language and other signs might be used, 
tho accessible only to subliminal processes, and the convey- 
ance be no exception to the known in its proper sense. 

If Mr. Podmore had resorted to the process suggested by 
the experiments of Lehmann and Hansen he might have found 
it unnecessary to quote the view of Sir William Crookes in 
support of a new kind of vibration to render telepathy at a 
distance intelligible. What he ought to have seen in that 
resort was that he departed from the only source of making 
the process “natural” in any sense of the term. If telepathic 
“communication” involves the use of undulations usually 
connected with mental states and the hyperaesthesia and 
subliminal perception of these influences he can accept the 
probability that the normal symbolism applies. The subject 
may be supposed to interpret the impressions in the same 
way as he does normally. But having questioned the rele- 
vance of that point of view and resorted to a new kind of 
vibration to account for the process he is confronted with the 
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question as to how the two subjects, agent and percipient, 
have come to any agreement in regard to the interpretation 
of these new symbols. How have the subliminals come to 
agree on what these new kinds of vibrations shall mean? 
Any “natural” mode of interpreting this problem or explain- 
ing the phenomena assumed will be a larger hypothesis, at 
least in its implications, than the one Mr. Podmore rejects. 

Now again if I am asked whether I believe in spiritistic 
mediation in telepathic coincidences, hitherto assumed to be 
directly effected between the living, I reply that I do not. 
Neither do I deny it. I am entirely agnostic about it. I do 
not know even whether it is possible. But the hypothesis 
would explain many an anomaly and it is entirely conceivable, 
after you have once admitted the possibility of spirits. 


Now the next step is to see if any such hypothesis would 
do anything to “naturalize” the phenomena. To point the 
way to this I would call attention to the fact that large num- 
bers of philosophers and psychologists insist that normal 
human consciousness is not a “natural” phenomenon, that 
is, has not been reduced to the type of events known as phys- 
ical, tho associated with the physical. Consciousness has 
never been measured or weighed. It has not been reduced 
to a mode of motion. What we may effect in the future no 
one knows, but until evidence is forthcoming that it has what 
are known as physical properties science must treat it as non- 
physical. Physical events are defined with the exclusion of 
knowledge. Consciousness is knowledge, and no property is 
found with it that would identify it with motion or physical 
phenomena. The law of the conservation of energy has not 
been applied to it in its connection with physical events. 
The whole school of Parallelists denies the convertibility of 
consciousness with physical processes. Hence, in terms of 
physical science itself, normal living consciousness is a “ su- 
pernatural”’ fact, assuming that the “natural” is physical. 
Why then have such prejudices against the discarnate “ su- 
pernatural?”’ If normal consciousness is “ supernatural ” 
how much more must we assume supernormal consciousness 
and activities to indicate this characteristic. And also how 
much more easy to suppose the possibility of the discarnate. 
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In fact, taking this point of view we might even contend that 
the evidence within normal psychology supports such a hy- 
pothesis positively, and the most “natural” thing in the 
world would be the existence of spirits and their occasional 
intervention through telepathy with the affairs of the living. 
“* Natural,” of course, in the sense of familiar. 

Another way to make the spiritistic theory “natural” 
would be the following. We are familiar in normal life with 
the causal relation—causal in some sense of the term—be- 
tween consciousness and physical phenomena instigated 
through the body. This connection between consciousness 
and physical phenomena is as familiar to us as that between 
different physical events. In supposing spirits as the in- 
itiating or efficient agents in similar phenomena we only 
extend the known laws of normal life to the facts adduced in 
proof of certain forms of the supernormal. That is, when we 
obtain via mediumistic phenomena physical facts such as 
automatic speech or writing, or phantasms like those admit- 
ted by Mr. Podmore to be telepathic, wherein is it contra- 
dictory with the known to suppose the explanation to be the 
same as it would be if we appealed to the same consciousness 
alive to account for similar facts? Telepathy has never 
shown any similar phenomena, and when the facts illustrate 
the personal identity of the dead and exhibit the selective 
and synthetic unity which a living consciousness would mani- 
fest, why not resort to the same consciousness with which 
we were familiar when living. Identity of phenomena re- 
quires identity of causes, and telepathy shows no identity of 
either phenomena or causes. The appeal to a surviving con- 
sciousness is an appeal to the same causal agency which we 
should have used in the bodily life to account for the same 
facts, and with automatism admitted in connection with tel- 
epathy the unity of the facts ought to indicate where the 
cause is to be sought. 

Add to this the idea of a soul constituted by a free etherial 
substance or matter, “ pseudopodia ” or “ ectenic force,” with 
access to subliminal processes, “involuntary whispering,” 
and you have the conditions for “ naturalizing ” the explana- 
tion by spirits much more easily than by telepathy as em- 
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regard of space limitations which telepathy at a distance 
seems to make a perplexity, and certainly an anomaly, if we 
have to connect it with a new and inexplicable type of un- 
dulations. 


All this shows the impropriety of approaching the prob- 
lem through the distinction between the “ natural” and the 
“supernatural.” It only confuses the real issue. The con- 
ceptions are so flexible and elastic that they are reconcilable 
with almost any view we can take of the universe. If we 
think of normal consciousness as “ natural” it will be in the 
sense that it is a familiar phenomenon, not that it has been 
reduced to physical terms. Then if the evidence for the dis- 
carnate became quantitively sufficient we could as well re- 
gard spirits as “natural,” and the “supernatural” would 
either be convertible with it or serviceable only to provisional 
discussion. But any use of these terms which does not rec- 
ognize their equivocal import and which thus confuses the 
physical and the familiar with each other tends only to con- 
ceal the real issue of science, which is not primarily the na- 
ture, but the existence of facts. The latter has to be taken 
for granted in order to investigate and determine the former. 
We do not have the right to question the existence of facts 
until their nature is determined. The latter assumes that the 
former has been accepted. The real problem is whether 
spirits exist and whether telepathy exists, not their “ natur- 
alization.” Any attempt at the latter problem will only in- 
voke all the confusion of traditional controversies. We do 
not require to conceive a spirit as anything but a stream of 
consciousness attached to something and whether we shall 
conceive that something as “ matter” or “ spirit” in a sub- 
stantial sense will depend entirely where we draw the line of 
distinction in the order of existence. Hence the problem is 
not the nature of phenomena, but the existence of causes, 
whether their nature be determinable or not. What we 
want to know is whether consciousness is a function of the 
physical organism, not primarily whether as a function of 
something it is reducible to motion or other physical pro- 
cesses. That is, the problem is not whether it is “ natural” 
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or “ supernatural,’ but whether its existence is limited to its 
connection with a physical organism, whatever its nature may 
be. This is the issue with materialism and any other way of 
stating it will only lead to philosophical or metaphysical dis- 
cussion instead of the purely scientific issue of evidence. We 
must not be disturbed by questions of its nature when we are 
examining the credentials for its existence. The independ- 
ent existence of consciousness is determined by facts that 
prove that the relation in which it normallyappeared does not 
necessitate the supposition that it is a function of the organ- 
ism, and whether it can be reduced to the physical in some 
narrower or wider sense does not enter into the problem. 


[To be continued. ] 
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PHYSICAL PHENOMENA AT A PRIVATE CIRCLE. 
By William James. 


A fortnight ago I heard that, at a private circle of spir- 
itualists in a New England town, a table had been bodily 
lifted from the floor with no contact but that of fingers to its 
upper surface. The rarity of the case induced me to make a 
visit to the town in question, where I have had three sittings 
with the circle and from whence I now write. 

The circle is composed of solid citizens of the town and 
their wives or sisters. They have sat weekly for a couple of 
years, and impressed me as perfectly sincere and earnest in 
their quest of facts. They use a four-cornered and four-legged 
table of wood, thirteen pounds in weight, on the center of 
which a revolving disc twenty inches in diameter, bearing an 
alphabet, has been pivoted. The disc revolves with a mini- 
mum. of friction, and an index hand, pivoted independently, 
points to the letters and spells messages. The sitters’ fingers 
may be placed on the edges of the table an inch below the disc 
or on the disc itself. To avoid too much pressure on the ro- 
tating disc, a ring or rail of thick brass wire has been ad- 
justed to the corners of the table, surrounding the disc at four 
inches’ distance,on which the wrists of those present may rest 
while they lay their finger tips on the disc. This ring slides 
with a moderate friction through four brass collars which sus- 
tain it, and which themselves are sustained by brass stems 
screwed to the angles of the table. The disc and the ring are 
thus concentric. [I go into these details about the ring, for 
reasons which will appear presently. | 

for nearly three years nothing happened at this circle but 
answers to questions by tipping, and messages spelt out by 
the disc. No one present seemed to be exclusively the me- 
dium, tho one lady, absent from town at the time of my visit, 
was considered to have the most “ power.” 
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I. 


Of the first physical phenomenon I got only oral testi- 
mony. ‘This was the fact on two occasions, in the autumn of 
1907, of explosive sc inds as “ loud as a pistol shot,” seeming 
to occur each time 11 the room where the sitting was being 
held. On one occasion the sound was repeated seven times. 
On the other, the sitting being held in a house a couple of 
miles distant from the first one, it occurred but once. It was 
entirely unexpected and unexplained, seems to have startled 


everyone very much, and all present believed that it was spir- 
itual. 


II. 


The second physical phenomenon obtained by the circle 
was the following: I copy the account from the diary of the 
circle’s proceedings, under date of November 24th, 1907. 


“ At this meeting we at first took large center table, placed 
ordinary finger-bowls on table, one for each person, and partly 
filled with water. Mrs. M.’s bowl moved with just her fingers in 
the water, not touching the bowl in any way. Made intelligent 
movements, moving towards Mr. R. when asked. Other bowls 
also moved, but fingers had to be in contact with them in some 
manner. 


The five witnesses have signed their names to this record 
for me. ‘They say that the bowl “ waltzed round the edge of 
the table,” that they had tried the experiment on other even- 
ings, but that this was the only attempt that succeeded. 


IIT. 


The next phenomenon of the kind which happened is 
given in the following account which I wrote down from the 
oral testimony of seven of the eight witnesses, and to which 
all but the absent one have appended their signatures, though 
they are willing to have these printed. 


“On the night of November 19th, 1908, we, the undersigned, 
were having a sitting round the table used for many months in 
our experiments. [The table I have described above.—W. J.] 

On the occasion in question our finger-tips were all resting on 
the top of the disc, so that they could not possibly exert any lift- 
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ing force whatever on the table. The hands of Mrs. B. alone 
were in the air, a few inches above the center of the disc. After 
some of the usual tiltings of the table, with two or three of the 
legs off the ground, it rose gently and with all four legs off the ground 
to the height of six inches or more, to the great surprise of all of us, 


and remained in the air two or three seconds, subsiding slowly to 
the ground. 


Some said that the sensation of resistance to their fingers was 
as if the table were supported by a spiral spring. 

Immediately after this a message was spelt out, ordering Mrs. 
B. to join her hands above the table with those of Mr. D. The 
same phenomenon was then repeated twice over, the table rising 
the last time to what seemed to be ten inches from the floor.” 
| Here follow the signatures. ] 


IV. 

My own first visit was on Thursday, Dec. 3, 1908. 
[Thursday is the night on which the circle habitually sits.] 
Eight persons, counting myself, were present, three women, 
five men. 

We sat at first with our fingers on the solid table beneath 
the disc, and various tippings came. Then, with our wrists 
or palms on the ring and our fingers on the disc various mes- 
sages were spelt. 

Mrs. B., whose fifth sitting it was, had her fingers auto- 
matically jerked away whenever she placed them on the disc. 
This had happened previously; and, during the previous lift- 
ing of the table on Nov. 19th, she had held her hands in the 
air some inches above the disc. She kept them in that sit- 
uation on this present occasion whenever we made attempts 
to have the table lifted. Such attempts were several times 
repeated, but with no success. 

On the controls then being asked whether they could not 
make the disc rotate without contact, they spelt “ no.” 

Suddenly, while we were sitting with our wrists on the 
brass ring and our fingers on the disc, which turned and 
spelled, we perceived that the ring or rail itself was moving. It 
had never done this on any previous evening. ‘The phenom- 
enon was consequently unexpected, and seemed to strike all 
present with surprise. 

Some one immediately suggested that all wrists should be 
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lifted, and then, in brilliant light, and no one’s hands in any 
way in contact with the rail, our fingers, however, resting on 
the disc, we all distinctly saw the rail or ring slide slowly and 
for several inches through the collars, as if spontaneously. 

We then stuck a mark upon the ring to make its motion 
more obvious, and repeated five or six times the experiment, 
the same result ensuing, though more slightly each time. It 
always took the contact of our wrists to start the rail, but 
its motion continued when the contact ceased. This was not from 
its acquired momentum, for we ascertained that the friction 
of the collars which held the rail stopped instantly every mo- 
tion imparted voluntarily by the hand. 

On the succeeding Saturday and Sunday evenings, we sat 
again (one of the ladies being absent), but nothing but the 
usual tilting of the table and spelling of messages occurred. 

So much for the “ record,” which all present have signed. 
It will be observed that all the phenomena reported (save the 
movements of the finger bowl) were unexpected and start- 
ling to the spectators. The explosions and the table’s rising 
seem to have been eminently so, and to have made a great im- 
pression. 

On December 3rd, when the ring revolved, the conditions 
of observation were perfect, the light (from an electric chan- 
delier just overhead) being brilliant, and the phenomena be- 
ing slow enough, and often enough repeated, to leave my own 
mind in no doubt at the time as to what was witnessed. I 
was quite convinced that I saw that no hand was on the ring 
while it was moving. ‘Tie maximum length of its path under 
these circumstances was fully six inches. With this convic- 
tion that I saw all there was to see, I have to confess that I 
am surprised that the phenomenon affected me emotionally 
so little. I may add, as a psychological fact, that now, after 
four days’ interval, my mind seems strongly inclined not to 
“count” the observation, as if it were too exceptional to 
have been probable. I have only once before seen an object 
moved “ paradoxically,” and then the conditions were unsat- 
isfactory. But I have supposed that if I could once see the 
same thing “ satisfactorily,” the levee by which scientific 
opinion protects nature would be cracked for me, and I 
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should be as one watching an incipient overflow of the Mis- 
sissippi of the supernatural into the fields of orthodox culture. 
I find, however, that I look on nature with unaltered eyes to- 
day, and that my orthodox habits tend to extrude this would- 
be levee-breaker. It forms too much of an exception. 

Nevertheless, in the somewhat scandalously divided state 
of opinion about Eusapia Paladino, I think that every ap- 
proach to similar phenomena observed anywhere ought to be 
recorded. It may be that the frequency rather than the qual- 
ity of the records, will establish their “ case.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


Professor James’ remark near the end of his paper shows 
that he had some intellectual struggles with the conception 
of “ Nature ” while making up his mind about the relation to 
it of the phenomena which he reports. It is but a recognition 
of what has from time to time been reported of him. by vari- 
ous writers, as feeling that psychic research had upset the 
dogmas of science. It is not probable that the current repre- 
sentations of his views have been correct in their exact form, 
but it is apparent in his remarks here that he has all along 
felt that the physical phenomena of Spiritualism contradicted 
his previous conception of “ Nature.” We refer to it here 
for some brief comment, as the situation offers a useful op- 
portunity to clear up some very simple matters, as they ap- 
pear to the present writer. 

One of the chief objections to physical phenomena is that 
they completely alter our conception of “ Nature.” This 
dame goddess is supposed to be a fixed and unalterable genius 
and to set fixed bounds to the occurrence of any events that 
would show her variable or inconsistent. 

If the reader will observe the fact, it is the feeling that 
“Nature ’”’ is uniform that holds most people from admitting 
the possibility of physical movements without contact. This 
is always the stock objection of the doubter until he sees the 
fact and then he has two alternatives before him. He may 
either maintain that there is an exception to “ Nature” or 
he may widen the conception of “ Nature” to include the 
new phenomenon. One class of thinkers takes the former 
and the other the latter alternative. I must maintain, how- 
ever, that both are the victims of illusion. One had unneces- 
sarily limited his conception of “ Nature” to invite contra- 
dictions and the other widens it without seeing that the real 
or apparent contradiction remains as it did before. 

Now the term “ 


Nature” is either so comprehensive as 
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not to limit any variations whatever or it is a name for mere 
experience. ‘The latter admits of any number of new phe- 
nomena unlike those of previous experience and conflicting 
more or less with it. The former more comprehensive con- 
ception will also admit any number of variations that are in- 
consistent with each other, but not inconsistent with the in- 
different term that includes anything whatever. In either 
case it is a perfectly useless conception for limiting discovery. 
If it be kept in its narrower import which excludes the new 
from it, the generic conception which includes both will be 
denominated by some other term. If widened, there never 
was and never can be a conflict, tho the conflict between the 
new and old of experience remains the same in both cases. 
But in no instance can we make the term “ Nature” do duty 
for both the wider and the narrower import. The illusion is 
in supposing that we can. 


The conflict is not between “ Nature” and the movement 
of objects without contact, but between certain definite and 
assumed “laws” of motion and this alleged new fact. “ Na- 
ture’ can mean anything from the uniform to the capricious 
or both. But there is an opposition between our usual ex- 
perience and the allegation that physical objects may move 
without contact. This opposition, however, is not a fixed 
law of “ Nature,” but merely a question of familiarity or 
more frequent experience. The usual “law” in the physical 
world is that objects move in obedience to impact or physical 
contact, and when we see or imagine we see them move with- 
out the impact of another object we either suspect a trick or, 
if we are credulous, accept some occult explanation without 
inquiry. When we cannot find a trick to explain the fact we 
begin to wonder whether the law of dependence on contact 
is not universal. Now the fact is that it is never universal 
except as a mere fact of experience until we find an exception. 
Our difficulty comes from interpreting the mere fact of ex- 
perience as a necessity, which is a purely a priori act and un- 
scientific. It may be true, but we are not entitled to make 
the generalization or judgment a necessary one without other 
evidence than mere experience which goes no further than 
actual facts as observed. The conception of motion with 
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contact does not of itself exclude the possibility of motion 
without contact, and if we once observed this we would not 
be frightened by the contrast between familiar experience and 
the new phenomenon. 

Now there is one perfectly familiar phenomenon that 
shows a variation from the law of motion as supposedly de- 
pendent on contact. This is the phenomenon of magnetism. 
It is the distinct antithesis of the ordinary experience which 
limits movement to impact. But when a magnet moves iron 
filings at any specified distance it directly opposes the usual 
“law” of experience, and interpreted by that “law” would 
be impossible. But it is a fact, and in spite of its novelty we 
have become familiar with it and say nothing. We do not 
raise any sceptical questions about it because we have seen 
it to be a fact and have ceased to think of the opposition be- 
tween the usual experience and this exception. Why then 
make so much ado about the alleged physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism? Can they be any more of a contradiction with 


the usual “Jaw” of physical motion than the phenomena of 
magnetism ? 


All that our familiar experience does is to establish a 
principle of caution, not of exclusion. It imposes the duty to 
investigate a new phenomenon more carefully, not to deny 
its possibility. It does not serve to nullify the expectation 
or possibility of new phenomena. It only makes them more 
difficult to prove. It creates a presumption against them, 
but not a final objection. That presumption is weak or 
strong according to the frequency of the one and the infre- 
quency of the other. But the open-minded man will be pre- 
pared for the proof or possibility of anything, and he will 
not trouble himself about “ Nature” as a comprehensive 
term in the settlement of any problem, as that term may com- 
prise anything within its embrace. If you simply widen it 
at the discovery of a new phenomenon, you do not escape the 
conflict between the new and old. You only pay the sceptic 
with a counterfeit coin and permit him to live in his illusion 
about the uniformity of “ Nature,” and you avoid certain 
kinds of controversy; but that is all. The change of views is 
the same in any and all cases. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


We reprint a significant editorial from the New York 
Evening Post of December 18th, 1908. The reader will re- 
mark its despondent temper, with such moral sympathies as 
will make it a fit subject for later comment. 


After the Higher Criticism—What? 


A few days ago a professor in the University of Chicago was 
reported as saying that Christianity is not of divine or miraculous 
origin: 


It is not a religion from a god, but an achievement of man, who cre- 
ated his own gods, in ancient times, in order that he might have them to 
help him in his defencelessness and ignorance; to aid him in conquering 
his foes, and to dispel the darkness of his future and the fear of death. 
More and more people are giving up the idea that their religion is some- 
thing handed down to them from a divine source. . . . Consequently, 
religion is on a more rational basis, as people are cultivating it just as 
they cultivated music, language, science and morality. 


To verify this quotation is hardly necessary; for if this par- 
ticular man did not say this particular thing, the words fairly 
represent the attitude of many of our higher critics. Their com- 
ments recall the satire of Kipling’s “story of Evarra—man— 
Maker of Gods in lands beyond the sea.” It is all very well to 
protest, as the higher critics do, that the Bible still remains one 
of the noblest monuments of literature. In the past people have 
not cared whether this book was literature or not; the vital point 
was that it was the inerrant word of God and the infallible rule of 
life. If it be robbed of this authority, what, we may ask, 1 
science offering as a substitute? What is to come after higher 
criticism has done its work? 

\We put the question in no spirit of hostility. Far from it. 
We would have the truth at any cost. We are not among those 
who would cling to a superstition because it happens to be 
comfortable or because it helps to keep order among the 
masses of the rude and ignorant. If the Church rests its 
claims on certain traditions and documents we would have 
those traditions and documents submitted to the most search- 
ing tests; for nothing can be gained in the long run by 
building either a house or a church on a foundation of sand. 
[f we have been deceived as to the origin of the Bible and the 
sacraments, if the Ten Commandments were not handed down 
from Sinai, let us face the disagreeable facts. But let us also face 
the facts that if the moral law is not God-given, if the fear of hell 
and the hope of heaven are illusions, the average man will not 
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look upon life and its duties quite as he did a few decades ago. 
Clergymen sometimes attempt to conceal the change from them- 
selves and their followers by sticking desperately to the old 
phrases—though in a new sense—and by sweeping generaliza- 
tions about the unvarying validity of the essential sanctions of 
morality. But educated people perceive the hollowness of such 
formulas. Accepting the methods, if not in every case the de- 
tailed results, of scientific criticism, they turn to our professed 
spiritual guides for some reconstruction of creed that shall touch 
the emotions as did the old which is now destroyed; or, as Wil- 
frid Ward has put it, for something that shall keep “a truly spir- 
itual ideal of life . . . untainted by the maxims of an unbe- 
lieving generation,” and shall help “ the affections and the imag- 
ination against an importunately visible world.” 

There are, we grant, men of stoic temper with whom such 
considerations weigh little. They will pursue their way stead- 
fast and unterrified though the earth rock beneath their feet. 
Few of us, however, are made of such stern stuff. For the rank 
and file of humanity it is not exhiliarating to reflect that the night 
is behind and before us; that our tiny globe is but one of a million 
spinning through the unfathomable gulfs of the universe; that we 
ourselves are but microscopic specks crawling for a little while in 
the dim and fleeting light; and that our consolation and our bul- 
wark have been a few silly fables of our own feeble invention. In 
a recent book which treats the lives of two devout women, “ Me- 
morials of Two Sisters, Susanna and Catherine Winkworth,” is a 
striking passage which in reality applies not to one sex only, but 
to all mankind: 


Women feel the frets and the anxieties of life so keenly, that they 
need this refuge in the larger, serener life of heavenlylove. . . . Their 
life seems often at once so engrossing and so trivial that they need some 
points above it, from which they may see how it all forms part of the 
infinite web of human life through which God’s kingdom is to be realized 
on earth, to give it any freshness and value. 


This recourse to “the larger, serener life of heavenly love” is 
impossible for persons who are convinced that this “love,” in 
any comprehensible sense of the term, is a fiction, and that their 
gods and their religion are of purely human manufacture. A 
cold, relentless, impersonal power, even though it make for right- 
eousness, is not the same thing as a father that pitieth his chil- 
dren. For the jubilant lines, 


Jesus lives! no longer now 
Can thy terrors, death, appal us; 
Jesus lives! by this we know 
Thou, O grave, can’st not enthral us, 
Alleluia! 


we have the lament: 
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Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


What, then, does science say to those who long to feel that the 
eternal God is their refuge and that underneath them are the ever- 
lasting arms? 

The difficulty is staggering, but the duty of the leaders of 
Christianity is no less imperative. They cannot much longer 
postpone the task of addressing themselves to it with energy. 
For at present most of the churches seem to be drifting without 
chart, compass, or pilot. We hear on every side the complaint 
that men of character and capacity will not enter the ministry, 
but there was never a time when character and capacity were 
more needed for this great business of readjusting ancient beliefs 
to modern knowledge. No ecclesiastical organization can retain 
its vitality or can serve mankind unless it can lift them above 
their trials and fortify them against temptation ; for what shall it 
profit us to turn from the doubts and hesitancies of our daily toil 
to the profounder doubts and more disquieting hesitancies of a 
stumbling, groping church, uncertain whence it came and whither 
it goes? “ Thou art the true peace of the heart,” cried the author 
of the “ Imitatio,” “thou art its only rest; out of these all things 
are full of trouble and unrest. In this peace that is in thee, the 
one chiefest eternal Good, I will lay me down and sleep.” But 
for the higher critics and their confused disciples of to-day the 
promise of a peace which passeth all understanding is nothing 
more than an empty echo from the age of faith. 


It will be clear to many readers what comments this edi- 
torial invites. If it were an exultant outburst of dogmatic 
sce oticism rejoicing at the discomfiture of the religious mind 

challenging reconstruction it would not excite our in- 

est. But the half melancholy tone of the writer shows 
that he appreciates the ideals that had been associated with 
a system which he can no longer believe. He evidently 
wants a religious belief and either does not see where it is to 
be found or deliberately evades admitting the source from 
which his hopes might be replenished. One cannot but ask 
whether he is really as despondent as he appears, or whether 
he does not see in what direction his vision should be turned. 
The mention of the duties of science to give us a substitute 
for that which has been lost as the result of criticism is a 
tacit admission that we must expect the future regeneration 
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from that authority. But what is the regeneration to be? 
Has the writer any better gospel, anything better than “ the 
echo from the age of faith” which he scorns? If so, what 
is it? 

No doubt the strength of his observations depends on his 
not offering any positive doctrine, and merely reminding the 
complacent “ higher critic’ of his inevitable tendencies. But 
it will not be out of place if a psychic researcher challenges 
the annalist, which the writer is, to do something to satisfy 
the demands which the moral temper of his editorial sug- 
gests. Is he willing to accept the logical consequence of his 
appeal to science and seek in the results of psychic research 
the possibility of reviving the embers of a belief that has 
made so many centuries of noble ideas, obscured as they 
often were by passions and vices that have even threatened 
them with extinction? The only positive hope is in that 
direction. Otherwise we have nothing to do but to be the 
Stoics of which he says there are so few. 

The prevailing temper of the present age is destructive, 
not constructive criticism. It has gone so far that we make 
disbelief a measure of intelligence when the fact is the doubt 
is a sign of ignorance, not of knowledge. Scepticism has its 
importance, but it can never take the place of positive beliefs, 
and no great step in progressive civilization was ever made 
by it. It can only destroy illusion and error. It cannot 
build up the truth. The writer of that editorial evidently 
sees that positive truth is needed, and there is no reason but 
fear or ignorance why he should not point the way to what 
he expects science to do. He remains, however, as undecided 
as the men whose follies he exposes. Can he have the cour- 


age to suggest whither we shall turn for reconstructive be- 
liefs? 


Expenses and Endowment. 


The Treasurer’s Report for the last quarter of the year 
1908 will be found in its place in this Journal. It shows that 
the total expenses for the quarter were $2,243.35. Adding 
this sum to the expenses of the preceding quarters will show 
that the total expenses for the year were $12,223.92. Com- 
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paring this with the expenses of the first year we find that 
they do not differ except by a small sum. The expenses for 
1907 were $13,319.97. 

There is in the treasury at present a little over $7,000, 
with a $1,000 loan soon to be paid, and another loan of $8,000 
which is not due before the fall of 1909, but whose borrower 
has the privilege of holding the loan a longer period if he so 
desires. The $4,000 permanent fund of which mention was 
made in an earlier editorial is included in this $8,000 loan. 
As we hope to obtain enough membership fees during the 
year, with the other $8,000 in bank to conduct the work of the 
Society it is probable that the other $4,000 of the loan of 
$8,000 will be added to the endowment fund. We hope that 
members, in the payment of Life Membership fees, may add 
much to this permanent fund. An $8,000 endowment fund 
will make a better start than the sum announced before and 
may serve to encourage donors to add to it. 

It may be important, as well as encouraging, to announce 
that a gentleman has made a will in which $10,000 comes direct 
to the Institute at his death, and a larger sum at the death of 
certain other persons who must be protected during their 
lives. It will thus be seen that the Institute and Society are 
thus assured of an increase above the sums mentioned, but 
nothing will be available for some years to come, and the fact 
may be an inspiration to others to aid it in its work during 
the interval. I may add that there is a contingency in which 
another small sum will be added to the endowment fund. 
But nothing can be assured about this at present. If it comes 
it will be announced. 

I call attention to the circumstance that one will has been 
made in the favor of the Institute because it may be a sug- 
gestion to others to go and do likewise. Assurance of this 
need not be known to the public, but if the general knowl- 
edge of it could be indicated we have no doubt that a feasible 
method could be adopted for maintenance in the meantime. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


VISION. 


[The following letter will explain itself. The reply to it 
brought the various incidents to us for record and they are 
given below. The gentleman who reports them is connected 
with the Board of Trustees in one of the cities of the United 
States. Beyond that it is not necessary to speak, as his re- 
ports will tell their own story.—Editor. ] 


Jan. 8th, 1906. 
Mr. Jas. H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—I enclose herewith written statement of an ex- 
perience of my mother. Both my father and mother are highly 
prejudiced against anything that smacks of Spiritualism. 

If you wish it, I can give you a veridical dream of premonition 
of my sister-in-law. She told the dream to three persons before 
it came true. It concerned the paralysis of her father and was 
fulfilled in every detail in less than an hour after she dreamed it. 
She does not believe it to have been a dream but a waking ex- 
perience. 

I have also one other experience in our family, besides a num- 
ber of others that I have run across since becoming a member of 
the English Society. If any of these would be of interest to you, 
kindly let me know and I shall do my best to get statements 
properly verified. 

Yours very truly, 
H. S. B. 


[Accompanying this letter was Mr. B’s own account of 
his mother’s experience, which I copied and had sent to Mr. 
B. for their signatures in order to give it first hand character. 
The following is that account. The father and mother both 


sign the record, but request that their names be withheld 
from publication.—Editor. | 
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Jan. 8th, 1907. 


The following has been my recollection since “the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary ” of an experience related to 
me by my mother. 

In August and September of 1864 just before the marriage of 
my father and mother in December, the latter had typhoid fever. 
Her mother had died August Ist of the same year. In the latter 
part of September Dr. S., the family physician, had lost all hope 
of mother’s recovery. One day Dr. S. noticed mother gazing 
very fixedly toward the ceiling of the room and asked her at what 
she was looking. She replied, “Oh! Dr., Ma has just come to 
me and told me that I am not going to die but that she will come 
for me when I do.” Ina few minutes afterwards mother’s father 
came into the house and said to Dr. 5., “ Doctor, Mattie (my 
mother) is not going to die, for just now as I came in I heard at 
the corner of the house the voice of my wife as plainly as ever in 
life say to me, ‘ Mattie is not going to die.” Dr. S. remarked to 
my grandmother that it was a singular coincidence that my 
mother had just said that she had seen her mother and that she 
had told her the same thing. 

Recently while at home mother and I were discussing psy- 
chical research and she voluntarily related her experience to me 
again and it coincided exactly with the foregoing, and my father 
corroborated it in every detail as having been so related to him a 
few days after its occurrence. He was engaged to my mother 
at the time of her illness and would likely remember well the de- 
tails. 

As she related it to me I wrote down in shorthand all that she 
said. I then questioned her as to further details and find that 
she was not unconscious at the time, was not asleep, as she re- 
members to-day exactly how the room looked at the time and 
their positions. Her mother appeared as natural looking as in 
life, wore same expression; saw only her shoulders and face; ap- 
peared to come through the ceiling and to rest as it were on my 
mother’s shoulder and there told her she would not die; remain- 
ing, she now thinks, five minutes, and disappeared as she came, 
through the ceiling. She did not develop out of any mist or hazy 
cloud but appeared entirely natural during the entire time she 
saw her. 

My maternal grandfather was a Swedenborgian, my father 
and mother both lifelong Baptists, believing Spiritualism the 
work of the Devil, and that I am aiding and abetting his Satanic 
Majesty by being interested in psychical research. 

I give this experience of my mother for what it is worth. It 
may be explained by telepathy, but the facts are at least inter- 
esting. 


H. S. B. 
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[The next incident is a premonitory dream and is well 
corroborated by the independent testimony of three persons. 
The fact that the subject of it became aware of the dream 
might be used to prove that its fulfilment was due to sug- 
gestion. But this view of it will have to labor hard against 
the amount of time before the fulfilment and the fact that a 
period elapsed after the time set for it had passed before the 
actual fulfilment, tho the proximity to the time predicted is 


close enough to still give an apparently significant coinci- 
dence.—Editor. ] 


PREMONITORY DREAM. 


Cynthiana, Ky., March 6th, 1907. 

In 1865 my father, James R. S , had fever, and we (his 
children), had been sitting up with him every night. My mother 
had died in 1864. My sister Eliza (Mrs. E. D. F ), sat up 
with him one night and went to her home in the country the next 
day. That night she retired early in order to catch up with her 
sleep. After several hours she dreamed that she went to the 
cemetery where my mother was buried and saw there a grave 
beside that of my mother, each having a marble headstone. On 
one she distinctly saw “James R. S———-, age seventy-two years, 
six months and nine days.” After reading this she looked up 
and there stood my father. She was surprised to see him and 
said, “ Why, pa, I thought you were dead!” He replied, “ Yes, 
Eliza, I am what you call dead.” She then put up her hand and 
turning down his shirt collar, read thereon “ James R $ 
age seventy-two years, six months and nine days.” 

Eliza came to town next morning and told us (several mem- 
bers of the family—including my husband, as well as Dr. Stitt), 
her dream as I have detailed it. She also told my father her 
dream and said to him, “ Pa, you have over six years to live yet.” 
My father told her he knew he was going to get well, and he did. 
At the time Dr. Stitt remarked to my father that it was a re- 
markable dream and he was going to write it down to see if it 
came true. 

At the time of my sister’s dream Dr. Stitt did not think my 
father could live longer than a month or two at the most. 

I remember that my father would so often say that he had 
just so long to live, “I know that I shall die in my seventy-third 
year,” and he did, being seventy-two years, six months, and fifteen 
days (not nine) old at his death. He died of Bright’s disease 
about a week after the date my sister dreamed of some six years 
before. My husband, as stated above, was present when my 
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sister told us her dream and remembers the whole matter just as 
I do. 

My father often hypnotized (we called it then mesmerize) 
Eliza when she was a child but my mother would not allow him 
to do so after she was fifteen years of age as she thought it made 
my sister nervous. Often my sister, when in the hypnotic state, 
was what we now call clairvoyant, seeing distant scenes and 
events, which were afterwards ascertained to be true. 


(Mrs.) MATTIE CLAY B. 


I have read the foregoing and it is an accurate and true ac- 
count in every detail. 
JNO. B. 
Husband of M. C. V. 


[The following letter is in reply to inquiries whose nature 
can be determined by the nature of the answers.—Editor. | 


March 2Ist, 1907. 
Mr. Jas. H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In answer to yours of March 18th, I beg leave to 
say that Dr. Stitt has been dead for a number of years. 

I asked mother if she had ever seen the note that Dr. Stitt 
said he was going to make of the dream, but she said that she 
had not. 

However, as I said once before, my grandfather was a Swe- 
denborgian and believed in premonitory dreams and often re- 
ferred to his belief that he would die at the time indicated by my 
aunt’s dream. At the time of his death Dr. Stitt told mother and 
father, and I presume other members of the family, too, that his 
death was remarkably near the date seen in my aunt’s dream. 

While my father is getting old, he has now and always has 
had a remarkably clear and retentive memory. It may be that I 
can get a confirmation of this dream from my aunt’s children, 
and possibly from her sister, my aunt. I will, at least, try. 

Yours very truly, 
H. S. B. 


[In order to obtain corroborative testimony the gentle- 
man wrote the following letter to several parties and their 
replies are published below. It will be seen that the parties 
interrogated were not told the incidents which it was desired 
that they should narrate independently.—Editor. | 
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[Copy of Original. ] 


I amy a member of the Society for Psychical Research and 
premonitory dreams are of interest to this society. Mother has 
told me of a dream that Aunt Eliza had concerning the death of 
our grandfather S————. Mother has told it to me in detail, but 
I want to verify her memory of the details. Will you kindly 
write me in full what you remember of it. 


April 2nd, 1907. 
Mr. Jas. H. Hyslop, Secty., 

Dear Dr. Hyslop:—In regard to the dream of my aunt Eliza, 
which I have heretofore sent you. 

I wrote to my cousin (Mrs. Hattie Washburn), daughter of 
Aunt Eliza, to my aunt Allie, and to my uncle Alex, sister and 
brother of my Aunt Eliza. 

| herewith enclose my letters to them and their answers. 
After you have read these kindly return them to me. 

You will notice that my cousin and uncle say that the death 
of my grandfather occurred on the exact date my aunt dreamed of, 
though cousin Hattie says the dream was two years before, while 
my Uncle Alex says it was some years before. My aunt Allie 
says, as you will notice, that she only heard of the dream through 
other members of the family. She was at the time married and 
living in Illinois. I think mother’s memory would be better on 
the details because she was the youngest child and somewhat the 
favorite of her father and then too, she was at home at the time. 
Besides her memory of it is corroborated by my father, who has a 
remarkably retentive memory. You will notice further that my 
uncle says “ Father called my attention to it several times.” This 
would show that the dream was not made to fit the occasion after 
his death. He died of Bright’s disease and it seems to me that 
this would preclude auto-suggestion. If you need any further 
corroboration—command me. 

Yours very truly, 
H. S. B. 


[The replies follow and it will be observed that there are 
slight discrepancies, but not as affecting the main incidents. 


—Editor. | 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26th, 1907. 


Dear Cousin Spurg :-— 


In regard to the dream—I remember of mother telling it at 
the breakfast table, but just how long it was before Grandpa 
died, I cant tell. I thought it was two years, but I was small 
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then (you can’t believe it that I was ever small?) and don’t re- 
member much, only Aunt Mattie and I have often spoken of it, 
and when Will was down last week we talked it over then—and 
his mind is wandering along the “ spirit’ line. He went over to 
Newport to see a Spiritualist but she would not read on Saturday. 
As far as I can remember mother dreamed she went out to the 
old graveyard to see if any water was in Grandma’s grave (of 
which they had been talking the night before that water was in 
all the graves in the old graveyard, and Grandpa said he would 
buy a lot and move Grandma to the new graveyard in town). 
When she got there Grandpa was lying on top of her Ma’s grave, 
in his best suit, white shirt, with collar attached, and she said, 
“Pa, what are you doing here?” He just turned up his white 
collar, and there she read, J. R. S——— died, Yr. Mo. Dy. (I 
don’t remember the date) and he did die a year or perhaps 2 or 3 
years later, at the time she dreamed of seeing it on the collar. 
Now, I guess your mother can tell you far better than I, but I 
remember how scared we children were of my mother’s dreams— 
for more than once they came true to a dot, and Daisy Wipper is 
very much the same—she has queer dreams, that often come true 
—for instance, soon after Jene married, she dreamed they had a 
little boy. It was a month before I wrote Jene about the dream 
and he wanted to know when she dreamed it, etc., and we traced 
it back and on the night she dreamed Ada had a mishap, it was a 
boy,—and they did not tell anyone but her mother. 
|The rest of the letter is too personal to send.] 


Jacksonville, Ill., March 27, 1907. 
Dear Nephew :— 

Yours of the 25th just at hand. Gladly I answer. Referring 
to the dream, I cannot give you much of it. I never heard sister 
Eliza mention it, but through other members of the family, I 
have heard it. I don’t feel I can benefit you any in that dream. 
It is so faint to me. But there was a dream of hers that was 
more than 6 years, yes, more than 12 years, before it came to 
pass—at the time she told it, it impressed me very forcibly. 
When Hattie Foster Washburn was a child, say seven years old 
(no older) her mother dreamed as follows: “ That Hattie was 
18 years old, off in a strange room, and leaning on some large 
dark object, was a very handsome elderly gentleman, trying to 
comfort Hattie, who was terribly grieved over some disaster or 
accident, and some one we all love, came with a letter or note, 
and when read to Hattie all was lost—and she (sister) was quite 
bewildered—she could not cast it off for many days—at last it 
was forgotten, or seldom even referred to. I was spending sev- 
eral days at sister’s and got it when she was some worried over 
it. Now to the realization. Hattie was at my house going to 
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the Conservatory of Music. The morning she was 18 years (no 
thought of the old dream) we all, Prudence Spencer, Rice, 
Brother Jason, and I, had the worst time teasing, and playing 
tricks on Hattie, when the boy came from the office with a mes- 
sage saying, “ Eliza very sick, send Hattie home.” We sent 
word to her teacher, and to many friends. Prof. Sanders (her 
teacher) came down immediately. Hattie went in the parlor, 
and was simply distracted, and I went in the parlor to see her 
and there stood Prof. Sanders leaning against the piano, and just 
as I stepped in the door (Hattie was answering a question and 
said,) “18 years old to-day” and O! that awful dream was pic- 
tured out so terribly plain, it fairly staggered me. With a scream 
I said, “ Hattie, your mother’s dream, this room, the elderly gen- 
tleman leaning on the dark object, the piano, and your heart 
breaking. You are 18 to-day.” It was so very vivid, and years 
and vears before, sister had seen it in her dream just as I did 
when standing looking in that strange room. I shall always see 
that picture. This has broken me all up, for I had hoped the 
dust on the memory picture would still keep it dimmed. But I 
am glad to tell you for I don’t care to have it lost. Hattie’s 
teacher was an elderly gentleman with snow white hair, leaning 
on the piano. O! that living picture—so clear—so vivid—I ex- 
pect Hattie Washburn could tell you the dream about father’s 
death, that was after I had gone from home. This one I have 
described, before I was married I was at sister’s home, and the 
dream was materialized at my home. Iam glad to hear from you 


my boy. We are well as old folks can be, and all send love to 
you. 





Very, very loving, 


AUNT ALL. 


The party that came in with the note was Rice, bringing the 
message saying * Sister Eliza was dead.” 


Warsaw, Ky., March 29th, 1907. 
My dear Nephew,— 

On my return from the city of Cincinnati, I find your letter of 
inquiry. I am glad to know that there are interests that will 
arouse you to write us (wife and I) a good letter, be that interest 
never so far away. I assure you I was glad to hear from you and 
to see you are taking interest in finding the soul, and in getting 
the psychological functions of it, by studying its dream-land habi- 
tations. 

As to the facts concerning the dream, or vision of my sister, 
and the premonition she gave my father, I do not remember any- 
thing farther than that some years before his death, she told him 
that she had seen the time of his death marked on his collar, per- 
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haps; I remember my father called my attention to it several 
times; but I would not talk to him about it. It seemed to be on 
his mind; and he died on the exact date. Farther than this I can- 
not call to mind. 

Here is an experience I passed, and it is very strange to me. 
Perhaps it will interest your Society. I called a negro boy named 
“Wince,” to my door late in the evening, and commanded him 
to come as early as daylight next morning, and I would tell him 
what I desired him to do. My wife permitted me to sleep till 
breakfast, some two hours later. She said “ Wince” did come; 
that I told him what to do, take a note off the mantle, take the 
black horse (Taylor) out of the stable, and give Mr. McClentoch 
the note; if Mr. McClentoch gave him anything, be careful not to 
lose it. I had no knowledge of seeing “ Wince,” or hearing 
him, much less giving any orders. I told my wife she had been 
dreaming, but she told just what I had planned for him to do. 
He came in, gave $165.00 in money to me, the price he had offered 
for the horse, while I had contended for $175.00 Mr. McClentoch 
was to start for the South at daybreak if I would sell for his 
price, send the horse over to him. “ Wince” said: “I came to 
the door, knocked, and you said ‘ Come in,’ I opened the door and 
you sat up in bed, told me to take the note, and ride the black 
horse, and give the note to Mr. McClentoch, I could not get the 
horse out for the stable door was locked. I came back, you sat 
up in bed and talked to me, told me where the key was hid in the 
garden. Didn't you hide the key? Did you tell anybody where 
the key was?” 

Now I had no remembrance of any morning talk with 
“ Wince,” it, was a perfect blank to me—I went to sleep with it 
on my mind, but told no one. Now where was I when all these 
things took place? I had memory of what I wanted done, but 
no memory of the transaction. 

Now, if you can throw any light on this matter, how I could 
remember what I wanted done, and sit up in bed, talk, give the 
order, and remember where | put the key, yet I was so far away 
from myself as to have no knowledge of the transaction. Where 
was I|? 

This leaves wife and me well. I was at Warrens—saw Aunt 
Hattie Washburn and Edgar’s widow, in fact all our Cincinnati 
relations and connections—left all well. Accept, my dear boy, 
my best wishes for your future success, and wife joins me in love 
to you. 

Faithfully, 
A. SANDERS. 
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COINCIDENTAL DREAM. 


Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 1oth, 1907. 
Mr. Jas. H. Hyslop, Secty., 

My dear Mr. Hyslop:—By reference to my letters to you of 
Jan. 8th, 12th, and 30th of this year you will see that I stated 
therein that | would get from my sister-in-law a statement con- 
cerning a veridical dream of hers. It has taken me some time to 
get this statement but I have at last secured it. I enclose same 
herewith. I interviewed my sister-in-law and my two brothers, 
to whom she told the dream before the arrival of her brother, and 
each of them corroborated her statement in every detail and had 
not the least hesitancy in signing it with her. I would further 
state that three other members of the family remember the whole 
matter just as related in this statement. In fact none of us re- 
member it in any detail different from the statement enclosed. 
None of those signing have any objection to the publishing of 
their names with the statement. 

I asked my sister-in-law some questions concerning her dream 
and have attached her answers to the statement. 

Wishing you success in all your undertakings, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Hi. S. B. 


Cynthiana, Ky., Jan. 17th, 1907. 

One Wednesday morning about 8.30, the first or second week 
in June, 1892, after having finished my household work and not 
feeling very well, I lay down for a nap across the foot of my bed, 
thinking sleep would do me good. I slept for about an hour and 
was suddenly awakened by the following dream, which was so 
vivid that I could not bring myself to realize that it was not a 
reality. I dreamed that my father had had a stroke of paralysis 
and that my brother Henry had come for me, driving two horses 
to a single-seated buggy. 

At the time of the dream, my friend Octa Corlis was visiting 
us, and as soon as | awoke and stood upon my feet, I related the 
dream to her. I was worried by the dream because it seemed so 
real to me. She tried to convince me that I had had such an un- 
pleasant dream because I was not feeling well. However, it so 
impressed and worried me that in a few minutes I went down to 
the stable, where my husband (J. W. V.) and my brother-in-law 
(J. H. V.) were putting on a shingle roof, and related my dream 
to them and told them, though they could plainly see it, that | 
was so worried by such a dream. They both tried to convince 
me that I had too much sense to allow a dream to worry me, that 
it was but a dream and nothing more and to dismiss it from my 
mind. I sat down upon a log near the stable and remained there 
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some fifteen or twenty minutes, when my husband remarked that 
he then saw some one coming through the gate up at his father’s, 
driving two horses. Upon seeing this I ran back to the house 
sure that it was Henry and that he had come for me. When he 
finally drove up he told me that he had come for me and that my 
father had had a stroke of paralysis the afternoon before. My 
dream had been fulfilled in every detail. 
Your Sister-in-law, 


L V 





We have read the foregoing account and it is correct and true. 
The dream was related to us in detail as indicated above and be- 
fore the arrival of her brother Henry. Her father had had a 
stroke of paralysis. 


J. W. V——— (J. W. V. referred to.) 
JNO. H. V————-, M. D., (J. H. V. referred to.) 
OCTA CORLIS T———— (Octa Corlis referred to.) 


1. I did not know at the time of my dream that my father was 
sick and had no reason to be uneasy about him, as I had received 
a letter the day before from him saying that all at home were well. 

2. Jam sure that I was asleep at the time of my dream, for 
it woke me up immediately. 

3. I was lying in such a position on the bed that it would 
have been a physical impossibility for me to have seen the pike 
by which Henry came. 

4. Father had the stroke of paralysis on the afternoon before 
my dream next morning. 

5. It was his first stroke, and he was carried home from his 
office. 

6. About thirty minutes elapsed between my dream and the 
arrival of Henry. 

7. Henry was not and could not have been seen before his 
arrival at the gate up at my father-in-law’s. 
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The following is the Treasurer’s Report for the quarter begin- 


ning October Ist and ending December 31st, 1908: 
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The following were receipts from new members, sales of 
books, and donations during this quarter, the sums being depos- 


ited in the treasury of the Institute: 
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Of this 
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